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ONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART. 








1831 








| PRICE, 15 CENTs. 





PBARILETT, HA YWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


= BALTIMORE, MD. 
W. & F SLOANE, 

ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
ey 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 
BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS., 
NEW YORK. 

[ESTABLISHED 1866.) 

N? VELTIES 1N CARPETS, 


STANDARD, FOREIGN AND 


DOMESTIC, 
RUGS, MATS and WINDOW-SHADES., 
Communications Solicited. 
H. A. HARTLEY & CO., Boston, MASS. 
9 TO 105 WASHINGTON STREET. 


QXLEY, GIDDINGS & ENOS, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS-FIXTURES, 
ART METAL - WORK, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 


224-230 CANAL STREET, 
120-126 WALKER STREET, 


T ASPINWALL & SON, 


TI i ES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
places and Decoration generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC, 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YorRK. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
NEW SETS JUST ISSUED 
Set No. 5, 26 Views of Elegant Residence Interiors. 
* “* 6,26 “ Suburban Homes, (of moderate cost.) 
7,26 “* Chicago and Milwaukee Residences, 
(just built). 

$12.00 per set. $10.50 unmounted. 

Freights paid if Cash accompanies your Order. 
J. W. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
146 La SALLE SrT., CHICAGO, 


New YORK. 


(H10 . BUILDING STONE CO. — 
QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
iz] SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAN)), . 
BRANCH OFFICES : 

247 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
350 Firra AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FirTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, Pa 


PANISH TILES “ NOLLA’S.” 


The best colors and hardness ever produced in 
Flooring Tiles. Original Designs for e Work, 
FERNANDO MIRANDA, Sole Agent in U. 8. 

92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLUMINATED LEATHERS 
AND HAND-PAINTED WALL-PAPERS, 
Select Textile Fabrics, Choice Furniture, 
Dealers in Antique Spanish Leathers, Bric-a-brac, etc. 
DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

No. 6 East E1gHteentn St., New York. 
Near Fifth Avenue. 

Established 1817. 

MCAELL, VANCE & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special] designs submitted on application. 
WARKEROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO, (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WEST 23D St., N.Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD, 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SouTH FouRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SZ YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SmpEWALKs, FLoors, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 
29 ) Areade Bldg, 
Waverley Pice,} E. H. WOOTTON } R’ms14,16&17, 
New York. N. Y. Mastic Works CHICAGO, 
MINIONS TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, ete., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES. 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


fr’ YNT BUILDING AND CON. 
STRUCTION CO., Palmer, Mass. 
CONTRACTING. 
Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necessary to build complete 
MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
AND BUSINESS BLOCKS. 
Also, for the construction of Railroads, Dams and 
Bridges. 
We make Mill-Work a Specialty. 
Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng 


land. Can give the best of references, and should be 
pleased to correspond with parties in any locality. 


R? RERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FisHer & BIRD, 


| MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HousTow STREeT. 


Established 1838 * § “aa NEW YORE. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
High Arr MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, ete. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILEs for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
New Pattern Book and Price List just issued. 


RENDLE'S 
HORTICULTURAL AND 
SKYLIGHT WORKS. 


SKYLIGHTS, CONSERVATORIES, PLANT-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, WINTER-GARDENS, ETC., 
Erected and Glazed, on 

RENDLE’S PATENT “ACME” SYSTEM. 
For Dlustrated Catalogues, Estimates, ete., address, 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 

UNITED BANK BUILDING, BROADWAY & WALL Sr. 
NEW YORK. 

HITTIER MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulie 
ELEVATORS, 

STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 

1176 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A.C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


[.. 8: GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
~ ~ TT Cc 
ELEVATORS. 
NOISELESS, SatE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, KO: HESTER, New Yore 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
TOKES & PARRISH, 
30th & CHESTNU’ STS., PHILADELPRIA, Pa, 
Hydraulie and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEKED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds ot Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, - % & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


RANE’S 7 


VICTORIOUS HYDRAULIC AND HIGH 
SPEED STEAM 
ELEVATORS. 


New Yor Oreice, 92 & 94 LIBERTY St. 
308TON OFFICE, Room 83 MASON BUILDING. 


CHICcaG» WorKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON ST. 
OTs 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast- Furnaces, ote 


OTIS BROTHERS & O0O., 


New York, Boston, aND PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe ie By 
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M. Halliday, New York City. 
Bruce, Cook & Uo., , . ; < by 
Sidney Shepard & Co., ; Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Wasson & Martin, ; ‘ ; . Albany, N. Y. 
Hoy & Oo., ; . Albany, N. Y. 
Reardon, Ennis & Co., : ; Troy N. A 
Troy Stamping Works, . ° . Troy, N.¥ 
Chas. Millar & Son, ° . . Utiea, N. Y. 
W. H. Scott, . . ° ‘ ° Portland. Me. 


By decisions of the U.S 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 
8. D. Hicks & Son, . ° , . Boston. 


3. Circuit Courts he Eaclusive Right to manufacture Bapanding Conductors oj 
any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AU STLN, and AvusTIN, OppyKk & C 
ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


POPULAR ccecause RELIABLE. | 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


B. G. Carpenter & Oo., . 
The Miller Iron Co., 


Wilkesbarre, Pen: 
Providence, R. | 


Sanford Bros., P . ‘ ° Newark, N..! 
Knisely & Miller, . ; . . . Chicag:: 
J.C MeFarland & Co., . ; . « Chicago, 11). 


Wm. Fuller & Co., 

W.R. Allen & Uo., . 
Bakewell & Mullins, 
Biersack & Neidermeyer, 
The Blodgett & Clapp Co. 
. Worcester, Maas. 


- Salem, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn 


are the only par 


sah a 





Baltimore, Md. 
. San Francisco, Cz1. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE ONLY REAL ‘“*.» 


Expanding Conductor, 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


The IRWIN & REBEFR 
PATENT 


Expanding Water Conductor, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE OD 
§S.S. 8S. Conductor Co.'* fi 
LrerrED, 
47 Federal St., Allegheny, Pa.) 


Tue StanpinG Seam al-} 
lows of an easy and secure}: 
fastening, keeping the pipel| 
far enough from the wall to} |}. } 
make any overflow from the 
eave pipe or head, run down} 
the spout, and not the wall ;} 
and will open, in case of 
freezing, so as to prevent) 


















bu.-‘ing, and still remain i 
double-locked and water- ‘i 
tight. a 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

cE. B. mates 6 om. Boston, Mase.; Noyes & Wives 
New York; Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het 
zell, Battissore; “ P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.: dames Ackroyd 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; fiull « 
Coszens Ven fg (Co. St Luis A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., ami many others 





ALFRED BOOTE, 


East 19th Street. New YW ork. 


TILES 


Of all descriptions, from 


MINTON'S, MAW’, and BOOUTE & CO’. 


MOSAICS in Stock and made t pater See uy any 
design. Large Steck 


Mantels, Grates, & Open Fireplaces, 


Special designs made to suit customers free of charge. 
Experienced men kept to set Mantels, 
Grates, and Tiles. 





M/ATON, HOLLINS & CO., 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





A STANDARD 


pga coe 


Architects and Builders, who 
wish to make sure of getting a 


thoroughly reliable article can se- 


chine-made 


LOCK-SEAM 
SPEAKING-TUBE. 


LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Ad L. FACCHEKE & CU. 


Office and Warerunuos 








133 AND 455 SEVENTH AVENUE, We@KL lo suUubb-onet 
corner Thirty-fourth Sireet, 
importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al! kines of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MAKBLE FORK iNTERIOK WokK 
Katimates furnished on application 





Stained Glass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer. 
440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 
N. Y. Office: 26 Warren St., LINSLEY PIKE & CO. 








EST, LONDON, ENG,, 1854. , 





Beautiful & Lasting for OLKN wa a 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, 


Stained 


hlass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALJL (OST. Send for Diustrated Cata 


‘nie and Pr Samples by mail 25 cents. 
492 SOLE AGENT,731 BRACE Se. 
W.C. YOUNG “ra ea 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY ‘ HOHE. 








cure it by specifying our new ma- 


Stamed Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FOR ALL GRADES OF OKNAMENTATION 


Memorial Windows «a specialty 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past 
































KELLEY & COMPANY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL ANI) DOMESTIC 


STAINED GLASS, 


27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEGA -WORKERS 


n BRASS, BRONZE, 

ae & STERLING SILVER. 

ARTISTIC ot AINED GLASS 
"sae pasiaie Send —_ Hand- Book, ms 


J é R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST. NEW YORK. 


















5 = eee ae 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR BWAY. | 
EW YORK. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 





Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 


























Forty-Eight. 
GEO. R. CLARKE & CoO., 


Art Furnishing Rooms, 
48 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Stained Glass Designers & Workers. 


Tiles for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fac ings, ete. Tiles 
designed and painted to order. Marquetry Floors. 
Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. [e- 
signs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Glass works on the premises 


























REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
Successors TO CooK, REDDING & Uo., 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL Irs VARIETIES, IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 
and cut to size. 


146 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


New York, Cary! Coleman, No, 9 East 17th St. 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee, 266 and 268 Wabash Ave. 
Boston, © A. Wellington @ & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Cincinnati, AG. S. Rankin & Co., West Pearl St. 
Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. 
Detroit, F. H. Probasco & Co., 201 Woodward Ave. 


REPRESENTED BY 
Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
Omaha, Milton Kogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 
Louisville, -J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 





LOW’S ART TILES. 


St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 
Phila., 
Pittsburgh, L. 
Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83S. Saliva St. 
Montreal, P. Q., 


So. Fifth St. 


W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
H. Snnth & Co., 49 Sixth St. 





J Wright & Co., 9 Beaver Hall St. 








“Stained Glass. 


Decorators. 








Friederichs & Staffin, 


Plain, Decorative, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical 


Stained and Leaded Glass 


MANUFACTURERS, 
For Churches, Dwellings, etc., 


107 & 109 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MiCH. 








C. H. GEORGE, Importer. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 
Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 

Decorations. 

Avenue, New 


2 Sth Y ork. 





33 East !7th Street, New York. 


Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
Stained Glass of Every Description, 
Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
and Hangings, for either 
Ecclesiastical or Domestic Purposes, 
and every kind of Interior Decoration for Public or 
Private Buildings. 

Examples of Mr. La Farge’s work way be seen at: 
Trinity Church, Boston. St. Thomas's Church, N. Y 
Memorial Hall, Harvard College The Brick C shureh, 
N.Y. Gartield Memorial, at Williams College. 

And the following private residences : — 
W. H. Vande hg Cornelins Vanderbilt, N. Y. Cyrus 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 











W. Field. S. -l. Tilden, N. Y. F, L. ‘Amen, Boston, 


S.S. MARSHALL & BROS., 


Manufacturers of 
STAINED GLASS. 
Nou. 62 CEDAR AVENUE, ALLEGHENY, Pa 


CLEVELAND 


Stained Class Works. 


GHO. DRAKE, Proprietor, 





RUTZLER & BLAKE, 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


Steam Heating Apparatus, 


170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 
E. RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 
Established 1871. 








' Painter, 


Established 1854. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 
Glazier, Designer, 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR, 


2 and 444 Tremont Street. 


and 


440, 4 





99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHOICE FURNITURE. 
UNIQUE FRESCOES. 
MOSAIC GLASS. 
INTERIOR WOOD-W ORK 


EDGAR HARTWELL 
28 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 


H. 





LOWS ART TILES. ‘ts’ 


Mass, 
For Fire-Places, Hearths, Wainscoting, me 


New York Office, CARYL COLEMAN, Agent, 9 East 17th St., between Broadway & 5th Ave., N.Y. 


MANTELS AND GRATES. 
Fine Brass Grates, Fnders, Andi ons, Fire-Sets, etc. 


Ceneral Agent LOW’S ART TILES. 


FLOOR AND ORNAMENTAL TILE, 


Vestibules, Conservatories, Hotels, Banks, ete. Tile Facings and Hearths. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


Stable Fittings, Weather-Vanes, Crestings, Fountains, Vases, Drinking-Fountains, Chairs, Settees. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 266 & 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ARTISTIC TILES 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS 


OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. Manufactured by 


The International Tile Go., “*" “°™SeSsvsns.ctov Beem: 


8 East 17th Sreet. 
(Limited.) 





For Halls, 





Works, Third St., between Hoyt and Bond Sts. 


“ 





Just the thing for Office Use, 


“Picturesque Sketches. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Published by J. R. OSGOOD & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 





PRANK HILL SMITH, 
171 1-2 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON Staeeeneas Paweigavewnoes 


MODELLING, CARVING & DESIGNING 


For Interior and Exterior Decoration. 
Bronze, Wood, Plaster, Stone and Marble. 


J. HOLMES, Hotel Chapman Boston. 


MASS. 








OTTO GAERTNER, 
Fresco Painter, Interior Decorator, 


47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Established A. D. 1848. 


L HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


28 School Street, kooms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass, 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.. NEWPORT, R.I. 





WALKER & THOMPSON, 


Decorative Art Leather and 
LEATHER PAPER. 


Embossed, Liluminated and Plain Leather-Work of 
a!) kinds, for Furniture and Interior 
Decorations. 


No. 4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





J. PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Koman and Venetian 


‘Marble Mosaics, 


Fo rs, W alls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
ravi haga 31 Kast 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. Y. Prices very moderate. Keferences: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. Note. —A party 
ulvertising to have superintended all work of this na- 


ture in N. Y. has never superintended any work there. 
eS TERBRUOW’S ° Pen: 
E PENS 
enna 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
20 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Potter’s Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. 


Send for Circulars. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. BOX 35. 












































EDWARDS & COMPANY. > | STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc, M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F, MORSE, 
(PATENT) Elevators CLEM & MORSE, 
Annunciators, =lectric Bells ana Annunciators, Manufacturers and Builders of 
’  AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. and Hydrauljo, Steam, Belt and Hand- Power Passenger 
Electric. Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, § ing-Tubes, Hoistin present Bi Hatch- Doors, etc. : 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openere for Apartment- Houses, ete. g Sole owners of the right to apply the Heebnet Patent Governor to 
= : H Elevato d ti ry. S or Illustrated Circular. 
— ph poe 7. es Machinery. "hon 411 a 413 Cherry Lereet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th Si. Office: 41 Beaver St. W. Y. Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 
| Architectural Iron and Jail Works. Inlaid Floors and W. E. WHEELER, 
Architectural | IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS, o— me ty op & Co. ; 
Tron Railings and Verandas, Welneco Manufacturer of Hubbard’ B atent 
iron and Jail BANK VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, i Inlaid Floors and ¢ order. 
: Th beaut oor mac undreds of ther 
Works JAIL, CELLS AND CAGES, Sideboards, in thoanest houses in the country. Iiluatrated C seabeguseunt fore. 
7S and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings Bookcases Fine dwelling, oftice, and hotel interiors aud Art Furniture from 
M. CLEMENTS, 2 special designs. Drawings and estimates furnished on application, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati. Ohio Counters, etc. 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
G. L. Swett & Company, ec ee 
Manuf'rs of Plain and Ornamental OMce, . + 13 Pemberton Square Boston, 
tATChite Ctra Se ee datas Coe rors, PREDINGS.| 9, = BOX AND PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 
Sh t * M t | Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, ete. For sustaining roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
ee eta IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Structures. designed and Built. Our long experience embraces the designin 
. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. and construction of many wrought-iron structures, large anc 
Work The y are the best made and are in use by the Heliotype Printing email, a conspicuous example of which may be examined in the 
Notman Photographic Co., U. S. Sub-Treasury and Post- Office, wrought-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 
= nearly al! the principal buildings in Boston. ing of the N. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR 
BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Cement, |Best English Portland Cement.) 4... 4, | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. M it SEND FOR UIRCULAR, 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. ortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
. . | York A d Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc paedntice the 
JOHN MATTHEWS, Page Steam Heater. 
. | First Avenne, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, The Cheapest, Most Economical and Efficient 
7 tin | Sole Mcensee in OE bn SAND Buast Steam Heater in the Market. 
Glass by | Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed >> Heating. SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
} Sand Blast or Embossing Processes in @ Send for Circulars. 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner PAGE STEAM HEATING COMPANY, 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER NORWICH, CONN. 
Send for {)'o<:rated Catanwne or Psvimates 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, T. H. BROOKS, 
Manutacturers of 
AROHITECTURAL IRON-WORE, 
Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS,| Steam canmaae 
Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, Heating. ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIA 
an Grates of all kinds, IMPROVED INDIRECT RADIATORS. 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 


Grates. CINCINNATI. OHIO. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE TAHANTO MANUFACTURINC COMPANY, 


A HOUSE 


Manufacturers of Decorative Articles in Metal. 


Friezes, Panels, Mantel-Facings, Bas-Reliefs, &c., from Original Designs or those furnished, for the in- 


terior Decoration of Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Hotels, Elevator-Cabs, Parlor and Passenger 
Cars, Steamers, &c., in Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Silver, reproducing with exact fidelity natural objects 
or other models. 

Special attention is called to the reproductions from natural leaves and flowers in the panels and tiles for 


furniture and interiors. 
Ga Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished on application. 


42 Batteryvmarch Street, Boston. 
E. V. R. THAYER, President. 8S. L. HOLDREGE, Treasurer. 





ROSENBERC’S 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISH, sttevtivc. 


For Sale in Boston by WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
StANDARD VAKNISH WOiiks. D. ROSEN BERG & SONS, Man’f's., 734-740 E 14th St., N. ¥ 





CLOT Cov HRS, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00. 












LINED WITH 


Mineral 
Wool, 


As tndicated. 
is warm in winter 
and cool in summer; 
, all sound is deadened: 
there is no thorougnfare for 
rats, mice or other vermin; 
the spread of fire is checked 


and dampness is kept out. 







Wholesale Price at Works, 
One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00. 


| 


Sample and Circular Free, 


US. MINERAL WOOL 0, 


'C. B. COBURN & CO., 


P| 145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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“a €levators. 
Z. WILKE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved inventions 
now manufac ufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 
LOUISVILLE 


MACHINE AND ELEVATOR WORKS, 
SULZER & VOGT, Proprietors, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


ELEVATORS, 


Nos. 717 to 731 East Main St., 
Between Clay and Shelby, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 


GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 


Established 1835. 


E. E. McCALVEY, 


Manufacturer and Builder of the latest talpvoved 
Steam, Belt, and Hand-Power 
Passenger & Freight Elevators. 
Automatic Hatch-Doors. Also, Invalid Safety-Eleva- 


tors, and Dumb Waiters for Hotels and Residences. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


602 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 























United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
320 Broadway, 
XN. yA 


\ 
\ 





To Architects and Builders. Save one-half the 
usual cost of Accident Insurance by insuring in the 
United States Mutual Accident Association, 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York. The oldest, largest, 
a est and surest Mutual Accident Association in 
the World. Insures against accidents at half the 
rates of stock companies. Architects or Draughts- 
men, having office duties only, can receive $10,000 in- 
surance with $50 week! indemnity at a cost of about 

) per annum, or half that amount of insurance at 
perth ales rates. Architects or Master Builders, 
supervising only, may receive $4,000 insurance with 
$20 weekly indemnity. Annual cost, $12. 

How to become a member: — Write for Circular and 
Application-Blank, and when received fill out your 
application, enclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary 
at New York, on receipt of which a policy will be 

promptly mailed to you. 
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G. Wegner | eS jalty, for Architects and 
igners. Send for Price-List to 


J. mansnaiiienen CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rogsgrns, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 


The Boston Courier says ; “‘It is difficult ade- 
taately to convey a sense of the charm of this 





R.. N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
he real life of the artista, into their surroundings, 
a even into their feelings. - 


WIRH LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Milis, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses the following qualities : 
IT I8 NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
; THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
WIRE LATHING is rey used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 
It is indorsed by the leadivg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicsco. 








SHINGLE st AINS ’" ATLANTIC 
\ u referred to . . ‘ 
White Lead and Linseed Oil, 


\RNSEES OWL AND CHEAPER ALSO 
ROBERT COLGATE & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
287 Pearl Street, New York. 


\8: CABOT Jr. 70 KILBY ST. 
BOSTON 


Sena for circulars 








BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


y Worthington Steam Pumps. 
"HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
New York, 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 

















BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 

CLEVELAND, SAN ‘FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH. 
Cet Cente .o0csc's vcscvece -81, ,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insu 635,741.16 
Reserve for all ner Linbilities, oan 655.57 


Wet Ber MERS 200 e ccc cece cccccccccces 
Total Assets, January 1, 1882.... 


FIRE INSUF RANCE CO. 


144.56 
2,565,141.99 | 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


_ Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 











































JAMES R. OSGOOD & OO., Putishers, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 
BRICK. — # M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslders and Contractors.) 
Common: Cargo afloat. | 
i aeeeencecuks tudeeeveséveeaete $2 50 $3 50 Eastern Building Brick | Hard 
SOEBOF. ccc ssccescccccccccccccvcces 400@ 460 750 @8 00 | 800@ 8 50 7 00 @ 3 50} 
Bay State Hard | — 
I iansins nindetnvieinvesn seo@ 55 | | } 
Haverstraw Bay ‘ 5 50 6 00 Bese Com. | Indiana Pressd Stre , ae 
™ Ist 600@ 650 800@ 900 | 1600@2800 | i1 & @ 12 50 | 
Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Preased 
Fronts: 1900 @20 00 | 2500 @ 3000 20 00 @ 23 00 
Croton, Brown....++.csseesseeees 13 @ 14 00 Philadelphia —— 
- dark.. 14 @ 15 00 40 00 @ 45 00 § | _-— — 
beg -~ ee 14 @ 15 00 Phila. ti mould } | -_— 
Chicago pressed. . 50 00 @ 80 00 } | 2200@ 3500 niiheahiai 
Chicago Moulded. 65 00 @ 350 00 
Baltimore .......-. 37 @ 4100 @ 5500 — 
Glens Falls — white. 30 @ 35 00 Glens Falls } — —_—— 
Philadelphia @ 27 00 25 00 @ 26 00 } 42 0 & cnlniipen 
Trenton.... @ 27 00 40 00 @ —— 
a Sieeebeseutnreces Glens Falls 25 00 @ PE tee 
Mou Mould. | 60 = @ 100 00 | —_—— 
Clark's Glens Falls — Red... 25 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00 of aceasta 
— White -- | 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 40 00 35 | 
White “ Miticcscae Pee Sa 45 00 @ 60 45 00 @ 60 5500 @ 6500} 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.).............++. 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 65 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 9000 @11500 | @ @ 12000| Dom { a 85 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) | ee === 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 65 15 | 
Wreetetee occccvcevesccscvccn 80 90 | 
Rosendale Cement.............. 80@ 100 | @ 150 Not Sold. | 150@ 175 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisviile, | 
DINED ccunacesecsceccucees Not sold. / Not sold. 100@ 125) Not sold 
Portland SE encccs cocacees 260 310 @ 3 20 275@ 300 325@ 350 
(Saylor’s Am.)......... 2 05 240 | 250@ 300 275@ 300) 250@ 300 
‘  (Dyckerhoff)........... 275@ 315 | 300@ 350 325@ 37 300 @ 3% 
- — Coecceedcecces 350 450 | Not sold. 375@ 425 450 @ 
“ MN ids ncecdsvdtnee 276@ 300 | Not sold. Not sold. | Not sold 
K. B. & S. ding) Portland. dniveae 2 85 310 335@ 350) 300@ 32 
Burham cones 2 60 280 | 315@ 335 275@ 300 
VOCWORIEE.. cc ccccccccccccccescccs 2 65 325 | 300@ 325 
German (Fewer)............. ... 250@ 270 | 315@ 335 315@ 335 
ee MRR bed ciectoein 250@ 280 | 300@ 350 315@ 335 29@ 32 
RRS 65 Not soid. ° 
Hydraulic Lime of Teil... - @ 500 | | Not sold 
BNC a80 4 at eenacesc cecosecees 275 @ 300 | @ 320 275@ 325 3 50 37 
Keene's COAG. ..... 6.66. -e0eeees 500 600 | @ 750 150 9 00 6 50 7 00 
™ Sia kvcicay deena sbeeewe 925 @ 1025 @ 1150 11 0 @ 12 50 11 53 12 00 
Lime: — —-——_——_--- 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). 100 @ 110 Not sold. 100@ 1% 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. 120 @ 115 Not sold. 
State, com. cargo rates (nom.)s. . 75 80 Not sold. Not sold, Not soid. 
State, finishing onee 95 110 Not sold Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster of — (calcined.)...... 130 135 170 @ 190 @ 175 200 22 
FTEs croc ccc ccccccce | 150@ 165 @ 2 25 @ 200 2 25 250 
Hair (cattle e bush ac deca 21 ( 23 @ 30 30@ 35 25 33 
Guiles tectiseesend-< 30 @ 35 @ 30 3@ 4 
ont A Sanath hee Be. cietinaincs 100@ 125 @ 150 100@ 125 150 
STONE. (® cubdic foot, rough.)| ——— atin we me =a 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60) | 75@ 200 
Limestone | 
EE iota scuslan dans can 1 00 9% @ 100) 50 875 @ 
SOMBB. cc csecccecce eseccccccasces } 35 55 
Lemont..... Oeveccccccccocecces ce 35 60 
Serpentine..............06.--- 60 ee | 16@ 123 
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“MORTON’S METAL” 


(Registered Trade-mark, May ist, 1883.) 


Cable and Champion Sash-Chains 


and Patented Attachments. 
The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending 


W indow-Sashes. 


HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 


Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. ; 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 





‘N/IVHI NOldNVHOI 


For a Sasi 




























































OF 250 LBs 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia 

Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimension. | @ 5 00 P ton 20 @ 22 30 @ 5 00 
Block... -cccccccscevess « 460 P perch 8 50 P cord. 50 @ 6 00 
Rubble .......2-ceececcesscccccee sence @ 125 @ 150 850@ 

Bluestone: (P sq. ft.) --— - ‘ 
DR IOEE  o.coc nus cébnccccndénsccedcenes 30 @ 5 00 | 40@ 175 75@ 100} 70 90 
Plane” . 2... cee eee cence cee eeeeeeeneeee 50 @ 600) 75 50 100 | 106 125 

Sandstone, ee = = 
Longmeadow .......+ceeeceeeeees eoeees . 75@ 8&5 
Brown (Connecticut)......-...-+++s000 10) & 1 25 @ 145 150 P cub.ft. | 125@ 175 
Amherst. ...0...0 cece cece cccenevececces .- @ _ = “= 4 @ = 
ORE... oc une abn d0enens 0nses0uss ones es 75 @ \ « ¢ i @ ' 90 110 
IR cxnisuinisyaheis pueenartehuebake 5 @ 100 wg 90 Bb ee @ 
Bay of Fundy...........seeccececeeres @ 100 Not sold Not sold | 
Belleville....... | s%@ 12 125 135 vs 
New Brunswick. @ 100 #W@ 100 “ 

CREM. 608s dbee ccc nsnsspessenceseseess | @ 200 bed 

Marble (® cu. ft.) - - ihe 6 Gusttnesninn 
et sevees @ 175@ 250| Not sold. | 20@ 250 
Rutland, white......0-..cecscsccssecees @ 300 350 5 00 | 2253@ 250 
Sutherland Falls... .......+++sseeeeeees 125@ 175 200 350@ 500) 2 50 400 
Cllgtes HR MRR. 5 04s svea>av enen coseer @ 200@ 300| Not sold. | 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined........-.++++seee0+ @ 50 60 @ 440/ en 

” BAS, «oc ccosccceccesseusecoos | @ 3 00 350 Jot sold, 32 6 50 
Pommessee, TOG. ..... ccc cccecccccccess | U 12 @ 250 g 400 200 300 
“ Knoxville | @ 85 90 : @ 400 150 
Pennsylvania, blue. ......---++e-+eeeeee é Not sold. | 223 @ 2 50 
Vermont, white.........---++eeeeeeeees ) 150@ 200 350@ 500 
Slate; Roofing (® square). — = Ot 
o STOR... occcess 7 00 8 00 450 @ 7 00 6 25 8 10 625@ 700 
“ DUTP... . «22.006 7 00 8 50 5 50 6 50 8 60 7 00 
o SS rn TT 15 00 13 09 @ 14 00 — @ 16 00 12 00 
“ black, Lehigh...........+.+ — @ — | Brownville,Me 7 20 7 60 450 
ad “ Chapmans.........¢....| — — 650 @9 00 730@ 800) 425 
| ee WD WE. cc cecscccves | @ Monson, Me. Not sold, 15 00 
| 550 @8 00 
LUMBER. —#?®M. ee 
(Ordinary dimensions.) | 
Boards: | 
Pine, Ist quality, clear......... -..--. | 6500@ 7500; 5000 @ 5300 44 00 @ 49 00 
2d quality .........+2200 cecsecces 55 00 @ 60 00 | 42.00 @ 44 00 40.0 @ 46 0 
© 3d quality .........ceececceccsees 18 00 @ 2200) 3500@ 3800 37 00 @ 4400 
Spruce ian oe aekheeeenhns SPeSROERSS aden @ 500) 11 00 @ 1250 Not sold. 
Hemlook. ..........ccsccccccevcsecseecs ea.17@ 18) 11 00 2 50 10 00 11 5 @ 15 00 
Vellow pine ..... 2... sce cece eeeeeereee | 20 @ 40 | 30 00 @ 33 00 @ 2800 | 16 00 @ 18 50 
CYPTOBS .. .. 0 cece ceceneceeeereeeee eeeee @ | 32 00 35 00 | @ 

Clapboards: | - | 
| ROR @ j $+ Ft 14 00 @ 2200 
ee ee eee @ | 2300 @ 5000 Not sold pen he 

Framing Timber: 
rr 13 00 @ 15 50 25 0 @ 35 00 
SPWOS. .... 20.0. ceverccccecesscccccsoos | 14 00 @ 18 00 | 13 50 @ 1450 Not sold. 18 50 @ 20 00 
ER er ee 12 00 @ 15 00 | @ 1300 « 1900 12 00 13 00 
Vellow pime..........ceccccccsccescecces 2000 @ 3000; 2100 @ 2500 22 00 @ 24 00 

Laths: ————_———_ } | “2 
ce ee ed @ | 225@ 235 2 25 @ —Ee— 
MEMOS. 20000 cccncvcccoceccvessecescoes @ 225) 215@ 22 Not sold, | 22a 235 

Shingles: — | - : 

Pine, Shaved... ..0....cccccccccccccess 5 00 @ 6 00 | @ Not sold. | 
Pime, SAWOd...... 2.6. - cic cece eee ee eeee 400@ 500) @ 450 225@ 260) 
Spruce, sawed. ..... ...seceeeseeeeeeees 250 @ 275 | @ 150 Not sold. | 
NE. 5. cu vaen wus oncbikcaee canal 140@ | @ 300 5 50 @ 8 00 | 30/7 $10 28 
Codar, split..........ssseeces G @ Not sold. j } 4" 8 21 
Coder, GRWPOE ...c000 veccecsc @ | 200 ¢ 350 @ 230| (20” 530@14 
Cypress. Split....7 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 06 @ 2000 

Miscellaneous : — —— | j 
||) era | eS ae a@ 6 | Piles 6c. P ft Not so | 
Fence pickets, Spruce...........-.++++ 8 @ 10 00 10 00 @ 1800 | Pine, 8@ 2 12 00 @ 14.00 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. POStS.)......+.-+.- ( 23 @ 35 900 @ 21 | 70 @ 125 
7: ee ee @ | 25@ 35 Not sold. 2@ 36 

Finishing Woods: P M. ——$—$$_—__—_ } 3 oa pic 

First Quality, Kiln-dried.) | | 
ABdy 220s ccccccccccscccscccsececscosescees 55 00 38 00 @ 48 00 35 00 @ 40 
Cherry........ sabnése eeeneaunsannes 20 00 | 60 00 @ 90 00 75 00@ 8500 55 00 @ 65 00 
Chestnut 5500) 3806 5000; 4500@ 5000 60 08 @ 80 00 
Butternut sheeeebeonneesecsecceeses 60 00 60 00 @ 7000} 5000@ 6000 55 00 @ 65 00 
Mahogany, Baywood............. omen 180 00 100 00 @ 150 00 | 150 00 a 18000 10600 

s St. Domingo........ ...... @350 00; 18000 @ 25000; 25000 @ 300 00 | 
Maple ie pn 50 00 4500@ 6500) 3000@ 3500 30 00 @ 50 00 
Oak, red sdcdadend os Guwiteses sommes 70 00 | @ 5000 85 00 @ 40 00 | 35 00 @ 45.0 
66 PAO, .. 2.20 on ccne censecoccccoces @ 70 00 | ¢ 55 00 | 35 00 @ 40 00 55 00 @ 65 00 
* quartered ......... @0nes sececs cece @ 90 00 6500 @ 7000 4500@ 5000 70 00 @ 80 00 
Sycamore quartered..........-seee.005 | @ 6500 4500 @ 5000 | 
rere 65 00 @ 70 00 3000@ 6500) 4500a@ B00) 65 00 @ 90 00 
ROAWOO........6eeeesssecseeseeres exe | 6000@ 7000) 6000@ 7000) a0 00 @ 7000} 10000 @ 
Rosewood... «2. ...0 GP Bone ccc cccees | @ 6 @ 7 
Woalet, MAGE... .cceces covsecscccces | 125 00 @150 00 | 8500 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 160 00 @200 00 
en a | 4500@ £000) 3800 4500; 3000@ 3500 20 00 @ 30 00 
CREO, «cinscdl Missenkncwcunkas @ 4500 | 4000 @ 4500) 3000@ 3500) 3000 @ 35 00 
Gum wood, best red........-.--.e.ceeees | 30 00 35 00 
PAINTS. (/noil, ® 1d.) ae ——— {= 
White load, AmM...... cox cccesccccececs | @ 6 } 53 6 5s @ 3 4 
ee . cues necpekeees axesen | 4¢ 5 g 8 | 7 @ nN | ig 24 
Meh, AMR, ccccccvccccecesccesccscccscs 6@ | 6 @ 64 | bi @ 6 
VEMOtIAR. .. .cccccccccccecs scccee | 6@ 1 7 @ 12 «| 13 @ 2 | 7 ® 10 
<< a a } B@ 60 | 55 @ 60 dry 50 @ 60 Am. 4@ 2 
Red Indian, Eng.........- + -+++-++00+ | 122@ 20 | 12 € 20° | 2 @ 2 2@ 20 
Cllow Ochre. .........scccececccecceees | 6@ 15 7@ 12 | 3@ 7@ 9 
%& —- CHYOME... .. 0.0. ccece cree cseens 2@ 18 @ 25 122 @ 2B 12@ 2 
Gett CRRRIIED, 6.iccedmesnensves ssvces s@ 13 | 8@ 2 8s @ w® 9 15 
Green, Paris,. ......-.0. cece eeeeeeeees 2B@ 40 25 @ 40 «(| 16 @ 35 16 é ) 
Black, lamp, .........--.eseeeeeeceeess 15 @ 25 15 a 25 & G 30 8 @ 12 
Blue, ultramarine.............+++..+++. R@ 18 18 @ 30 10 35 11 @ 35 
Oil, linseed, (Taw) ......-..++.+-. lal 53@ 54 | BA 59 48 49 52@ 55 
“ « " boiled.............-..| 8 s@ S| 87 62 | 51 53 T@ 59 
Turpentine. .........0-..eeeeeeeeeee PS | 30 @ 31 | 35 2i 7 34 @ 45 
Varnish, coach. ............00...00- |= 150@ 600 125° 200 175 @ 25 
BOlIAS....0.0 ce snesesencse cess renee | eT 250@ 300 325 400 110 @1 75 
PUY... ccccrcccccacccveccocccces cece | 2@ 8 2@ 4 02 03 2@ 2 
Whiting. coserssenceenccscoscceses ) al 50 @ 90 1@ 1} 1 2 1 1 
Paris white, (Eng.,) .....--.+..+++- a 2@ 3 2 3 | 2 23 1k 1 
CRU BME con nintssesease= scence > rs ae 7 | @ 10 64 7 
ice. GEER... .<ssaincenken cs dcnacdse v@ 17 lia 20 | 4@ 16 9@ 1 
Umber, “ . } u@ i i 4@ 20 =| o 10 °@ 


(Continued aa pace vii.) 





FISCHER -LEAF CO. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Marbleized-Iron and 
Slate Mantels, Grates, 
Stoves and Hollow- 
Ware, and dealers in 


AMERICAN, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH TILE. 


Send for Catalogue, and Prices 
351 to 357 Jefferson St., Louisville, 
KENTUCKY. 


THE HOLLAND 
Patent Wrought-Jron Boiler 





SSS = 
FOR STEAM HEATING. 


HOLLAND & THOMPSON, - - Troy, N. Y. 


PIPE -COVERINC. 














This ponte is made entirely of Asbestos, and can 
not be affected injuriously by heat or dampness,nor 
can it be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements,&¢c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 





SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, Ill 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 
BRADLEY'S  »«¢ffe 


NSULAT ES 
PNs34 


For Borers ano Steam Pipes. 
Red Cond tion of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 












Established 1827. 
W. JACKSON, & SON, 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Grates, Open Fireplaces, 


Fenders, Fire Irons, etc. 
1166 Broadway, 
Bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 
246 Front Street, 
Near Peck Slip, 
New York. 











in 
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Al 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Kes- 
taurants and} Public Institu- 
ftons, Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
, ete., ete, 

PY 1012-1016 Filbert Street, 

Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston,Mass. 
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Heating and Ventilation. 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO.’S Patent Cast Iron Steam Radiator. 


This radiator is constructed upon the principle of a coil. 
A diaphragm separates one leg of the loop from the other, 
80 that steam entering passes up one leg to the top of the 
loop, down the other leg to the opposite side of the dia- 
phragm, thence into the next loop, and so on through the 
Radiator, securing a PERFECT CIRCULATION and an IMME 
DIATE heating of the whole Radiator. It is adapted to High 
or Low pressure, and surpasses all others in the perfection 
of its operation, beauty of design, and simplicity of construe- 
tion. The loops or sections are made complete and independ 
ent of each other, and each loop is screwed to the adjacent 
loop by a double-thick wrought-iron nipple, thus forming a 
perfect joint not atfected by contractjon or expansion. 

No packing is used, and there are but two joints in each 
four feet of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary 
pipe radiator has eight joints. 1t has the largest radiating 
surface of any in the market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, 
the size of a radiator may be increased or diminished 
if desired, and in case of damage by frost or otherwise, it can 
be easily repaired without removal from the building. This 
is true of no other Radiator and is very important. Being 
constructed without the cumbersome base so objectionable 
in all other radiators, there is no accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Liberal discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and 
price list. Address, 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., Office, 129 Criswold St., Detroit, Mich. 








JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 












THE H. B, SMITH COMPANY, 


ab MANUFACTURERS OF 
\ Bt ;eini 4 
iti 
=> = Mill’s Sectional Safety Boilers. 








BWELLUNES, |. a 
Wrege === 

ec ops — | 

Raieway STATIONS, OFrices, 6¢. 


Loti Self Regulating bI 
Fr nic, ee? 


YNiroRm Heats Ne Gas#Busr, 
«OR SmOKE* No OBvEC TIONS # 














Heating Apparatus, 
THE PERRET PATENT 


For Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
REED’S RADIATORS, 
ns, Office and Warerooms, 
e =137 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
FURNACES, 
For burning Coal-dust, Sawdust, &c., will save 


Gold’s Patent Sectional Boilers. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 
rir @meHearth 
In various forms, viz: — 
5 »r cent in your Fuel Account Air-Warming Grates, 
from 50 to 90 per cent in yo Fireplace Heaters, 
School-Room Heaters, 
% Stoves, Double Heaters, 
A@ 4 Each combining the ventila- 
(yj tion of an cpen fire with the 
. power and economy of 


warm air furnace. 











Send for descriptive Circular. 


GEORGE F. GELBACH, 
MANUFACTURER, 
‘Palace King Furnaces 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
78 Beekman &t., New York. 


2218 to 2224 Pennsylvania Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also builder of Elevators, Engines, &c. 








VULCANIZED RUBBER FABRICS 





Ma 


FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. 


Of Every Description. 


Rubber Belting, Packing and Hose, 
>» RUBBER MATS & MATTING 


0p FESR WOS For Halls, Floors, Stone and 


Iron Stairways, ete. 





Address the Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK EELTING & PACKING Co., 


Warehouse, I5 Park Row, New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. 


J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas. 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


ABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


» Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on precio of 20 cents, to pay postage. 
and for sale by 


Office: 203 River Stree roy. 
Wholesale Agents for Apeeny and ape Hoy & Co.. Nos. 25 and ns 
Wholesale Agents for New Yor 
Wholesale Agents for paiedaipte. > RCHANT & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, mted vein al yomi 
Wholesale Agents for l—_ > & Vicinit: or, een. Srence 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, M 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Iil., ty GREENLEAF & Broo 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Guonor L. Surra, 167 aS 
Wholesale Agents for Can & Strep 745 Craig a Mgatreal 
Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and viewn tty = O. NELSON & {omy 
Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicin! 
Wholesale Ago te for yw A and vicinity, 
Wholesaie Agents fer Minnesota, WILSON & Rocers, 24 Kast Third Paul, Min 

lesale Agents"for Baltimore. Md., Lros, Conkuin & Co., 27 and 6 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and :icinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


PAT’D FEB.2S=: AND 
MAY 912 1876. 





, D. D. Jones, Main” oe en, Utah. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


STATIONARY, DURABLE Brae NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 


CLOBE VE NTILATOR co. 


k Cit: a vicinity  G Guorer H. has "38 Ghitt St., Be Tonk City. 
, MILTON Roors & Soy, Omaha, 


Neb. 
"Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ity, Cuas. M. Bromwicu, 613 Broadway, ; South Boston. 


th and St. Charles Sts. 


Sven! Gxppes & Co., 29 change and 10 Aqueduct Sts., Rochester, 
Wholesale Agente for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoiium & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





Manufactured 


N.Y. 





It is our purpose that everybody shall know of 
) tea 4 THE NOVELTY FURNACE 


as its economy, prolonged durability and convenience, together with 
the cleanliness, secured by the dust-flue, and the sand-joints pre- 
venting all possibility of the escape of dust, gas or smoke assures 


ITS SUPERIORITY AS A VENTILATING APPARATUS 


which is due to its original, peculiar, and superior construction and 
arrangement of the wey surfaces to the extent that it exposes a 
greater space of surface than any of its competitcrs, all parts of 
which is economically raised to an even and high temperature for a 
period of prolonged duration enabling it to supply a large volume of 
pure, warm air constantly, an evidence of 


ITS IMMENSE POWER 
derived from one centre drum, directly over the fire filled with 
reflected, surrounded by an outer drum, with an air space between, 
the outer drum receiving the ignited gases and products of combus- 
tion from the fire through hollow arms leading into the bottom of 
the drum which are made to heat thoroughly the entire surface by 
an inverted partition, deflecting them toward the front where they 
rise and pass over the partition and out, securing a result that is 
APPRECIATED BY THE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 

as the following testimonial to our customers will show. 


CHICAGO, MAY 27, 1884. 
MR. G. WAGNER. 

DEAR SiR—The No. 36 Novelty Furnace which you placed in 
my house last fall has given complete satisfaction, and thoroughly 
warmed seven rooms and a hall when the thermometer was at its 
very lowest, which was 23° below zero part of the winter. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to any one wanting a perfect and economical 
Heater. lt is entirely free from all gas and dust and easily con- 
= trolled and managed. Yours respectfully, WM. BISHOP. 
ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 


PHILADEPHIA. 
W. H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY. 












eeromemrens 9 





wnuo ONITs 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aud all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-Ltst. 


WA R Mm - Al R } wary Testrated Catalogue. 1445 Chestnut St..Philedetphia- 


REGISTERS lq, Ete, BAcKUS, 
armruressnns wre, ommol QEGAM Heating Apparatus, 


For Public or Private Buildings. 
\) ¥ .. = Sole New York Depot For the Sale of the 

















Albany Steam Trap Co.’s Specialties. 


133 & 135 W. 25th St.. New York. 
(Bet. 6th & 7th Aves.) 


Co. 





eae ASkplights. 4 
SKYLIGHT LITIGATION. 


NOTICE TO OWNERS OF BUILDINGS AND OTHERS, 


I hereby caution all persons against purchasing and 
using my patented inventions in skylig ts, as the pat 
ents thereon have been held by the t S. Court to be 
~y and valid in law, and that I was the original, 

rst and sole inventor and not anticipated, (see Offi- 
cial Gazette, Vol. XXII, page 1710). 

My patents cover V entilating Ridge, or Ridge 
Ventilator, inside Base gutters, Hollow Bars with 

utters, cross gutters under all joints and all com- 

inations of the same, so important to prevent leak- 
age, and all of which features are essential to a per 
fect, permanent and thoroughly effective skylight. 

The Maker, the Seller and the User of my inven 
tions are equal infringers, and where the maker lacks 
responsibility, I shall hold the user. (Vide U.S. RKe- 
vised Statues, Sec. 4884 and 4919), 

Every Skylight furnished by myself or licensees 
will bear my label. Only those authorized by me use 
my name. 

very effort is being made to bring n 
issue, and no pains or expense is apare 
which will soon be reached. 

No honest man knowing the situation, would buy or 
use the barefaced counterfeits that are in the mar- 
ket, under temporary protection afforded through 
tardiness of the courts and bare technicalities, espe- 
cially when the difference in cost is but little, if any, 
more than the genuine, the quality and construction 

which are so well known. 


GEO. HAYES, INVENTOR AND PATENTEE, 
71 Eighth Ave. New York. 





y suits to fina! 
to that end, 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 





78 and 80 Washington Ave., 


JOHN SETO BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


ta Send for new illustrated catalogue and price-list 











Warranted csecuaant asl Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps for Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gntters and Conductors. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON. 


‘LAANLS NOIND PS UNV 2&9 





‘NOLSOS 
Smith & Anthony Stove 


oS) Securing IMPORTANT SANITARY Results 
Ae aoa IN3 
Re Special Cl se) 














DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT, 


MANUFACTURE 


Gas-Machines 


j Lighting Churches, Hotels, 
Residences, Stores, 
Or any place wanting artificial light. 


The Oldest and Best Machine in use. Over 4,000 Machines in successful operation. Send for 
Lllustrated Catalegue. 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured Solely by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Pardessus’Exha Exhaust Voutilating Sky- ‘Lights 











a & ce 
2 ae 
= 26 
sf Sg 8 
a 378 
A < 
DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. 


Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
with these caps in J 
use. Cheap and most 
effective. 


DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE. 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalides, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able 

without harm. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phlet of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 
to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 











Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER AND BURGLAR - PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








Furniture and Juterior Work. 








Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking- Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


TOMLINSON & CARSLEY, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Interior Finish and Furniture. 
For Private Residences or Public Buildings. Estimates given on all kinds of Wood-work. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 








Andrews Folding Parlor Bed. 


DURABLE. ECONOMICAL, 
WILL NOT SAG. 





Send for Catalogue, 


KEELER & CO. 


EASTERN ACENTS, 
83 to 91 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





FACTORY, 2242 to 2256 . . <= Arnold St., Chicago, Ill. 
IMPROVED SEATINC, 
a EB'or 


Schools, Churches, 
Halls & 


OPERA-HOUSES. 





SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





Harwood Man’f'g. Co., 


91 Summer St., Loston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Send or Catalogue 
. showing 20 Best Styles 
~ manufactured by 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


an 
19 et ae Swe. sean St. a Marble Mosaic Pavements, 


Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 











We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 
198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 





ARCHITECTS 


and owners of new buildings 
should send for descriptive cir- 
cular of this screen. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND | 


THE REIHER IMPROVED 


Self Locking Transom Lifter, 


answers equally well for all tran- 
somes. 
Hinged at the top. 
Hinged at the bottom. 

Hinged at the centre. 
Exclusively manufactured by 
F. A. REIHER & CO. 

11 and 183 S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send for Catalogue. 

Cut showing the parts belong- 
ing to the transom lifter. 

A. The locking-bar. 

B. The self locking adjusting 
block. 
). The operating rod. 








Cc. 

D. The lower bracket. 

E. The lifting arm. 

F. ‘The transverse bracket. 








10,000 made in 2 seasons. 


AMERICAN SCREEN C0., 


Brookline, Mass. 


UF. WOLLE NSAK, 
CH ICAGOILL 




















in. thick, tongue 
grooved 


NEW YORK WOO0-TURNING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Patent Corner Blocks for 
Casings and Wainscoting; 
Stair Builders’ Supplies; 
House and Picture Mouldings. 





FLOORS Specialty, Square Turned Work. 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, Parg [| cee Styles of % SS ean Pre in Monthly Numbers. 


and 
p the CAI styles. Also 


Manufacturers and Dealers Wood 00 
or NOG uy. 0. CARPET 5-16 inch thick 


for rooms of all kinds, in new and old houses. 
We make a specialty of ‘these goods for Floors. 
‘ Wainsceting, Walls anc oe Wek both 
nav 


fras a and ee ntal. ic : re the 
argcst variety, largest a. on hand, and 
47-49 WEST 14th St., and 48 WEST 15th St. the largest factory fh the U. S.,as well as a 
large snw mill and factery in a ‘tohelens tim. 
ber country, devoted exclusively to this business 
—_ defy competition in price or quality o 

ods. Send stamp for book of designs and prices, 
Sane ithe size of your roome for diagram & est mates 


JOHN W. BOUGHTON, 1118 Market St.Phila.Pa 


Between 5th and 6th Aves., NEW YORK. 








The Improved Royal Gas- Machine, 


Manufactured by Pennsylvania Globe Gas-Light Company, 
Nos. 617 and 619 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
tue Royal Gas-Machine. 


THE BEST, Economical 





MOST and Reliable 





Fig 


t 
sade] 


W. C. RUNYON & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
es 56s Manufacturers of 


Patent Lead-Joined 
END-UP 


4 WOO0D- 
MOSAIC. 


Special designs for floors and 
7 wainscoting furnished 
+ on application, 








































































































































































































+ Send for Catalogue. 


































































































































































DURABLE, Gas-Machine. 


For lighting Country and Suburban Residences, 
CHURCHES, OPERA-HOUSES, 
Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, Hotels, Mills, Factories, etc. 


Allinformation furnished on application. 








"Picturesque Sketches,” 


PRICE, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASs8, 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 8&3 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphait Roofing. Special attenuen given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
eovering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Koof composed of Wooden Kafters en- 
cased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Lron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The siates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
any other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 
} 7 ‘eakage, 
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THE 


REUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO,, 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers‘Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland, 

Val de Travers Rokc Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 

For estimates and full particulars apply to office, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 











EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





GRATE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 


satisfaction. 
They have fully met your recommendation and come up to my 


rations at the top of the grate, bringing a supply of heat which, 
more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 


warm and well ventilated. 





Heat-Saving and Ventilating 


Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilating grates 
of your make, which I have had in use the past winter, have given perfect 


tions. They keep the rooms in which I use them, supplied with a full sup- 
ply of fresh air, creating a complete ventilation, This air being heated as 
it passes through the air chamber, pours into the room throngh the perfo- 


The one whose operation I have observed personally most closely is in my 
study, a room about 18 x 28 ft. in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly 


Yours truly, STANLEY MATTIHFWs 


1883, 


expecta- 


I think, 








DELAMATER DUPLEX STEAM-PUMPS. 


The most approved 


STHAM PUMPS 


Now on the United States’ market for 
Hydraulic Elevators, 
House Tank Service, 
Railway Water Stations, etc. 


Water-Works Pumping Engines. 


- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS., 


40 Dearborn St. 16 CORTLANDT ST. 
CHICAGO. Works, foot W. 13th Sew York, 


HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PaoroGraPuic work. 


Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 


Lithography. 

Chromo-Lithography. 

Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, ete., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


AGENT FOR 


mmr ENSH Portland Cement, tener: 


1 supply U. S. Engineers, and the 15,000 bbls. of Portland Cement for Washington Monument. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 23 LIBERTY STREET. 








Of all classes. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR ON TTSTS 





ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
67 Greene Street. 
68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 





CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON. 
12 West Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERIOA, - - of Philadelphia. 


Cash Capital .... .......2.cccccsccccscccccccsccce or socceeescees eocccccceseescocs 83,000,000.00 











Reserve for Re-Tnaurance. ....... 2... secs cecccecccces ces ee 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities 473,492.82 
Surplus over all Adnbilities ......cccccsccs coccccccseccccvceccccccccccccccccs 3.250,778.6 


Jenkins’s Patent Valves 


Are the acknowledged stand- 
ard of the world. Have been 
in use since 1868, under al] 
possible conditions, and ney- 
er have failed. 

Send for New Valve List. 
To avoid imposition see 
that valves are stamped, 

*‘ Jenkins Bros.” 


JENKINS BROS., 


79 Kilby St., Boston, 








71 John St., N. ¥. 


KEW OTTO SILENT GAS-ENGINE, 


Working without Boller. Steam, Coal, Ashes, or Attendance. 


Started by a Match 
it gives full power 
immediately. 


When stopped all 
expense ceases. 








No Explosions. No 
Fires or Cinders. 
— No Gauges. No 
: ererronmeernd swmceert Pumps. 
No Engineer or other attendant while running. 
UNSURPASSED IN EVERY RESPECT for running ele- 
vators in Steres or Warehouses, pumping for bydraulic 
elevators, or domestic purposes, etc., ete. 1, z, 3, 4, 7, 
10, and 15 H. P. and upwards. Built by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Ww cor. 33d & Walnut Sta., Philadelphia. 











EE sans dcnenctinieces seve 400,000.00 

Reserve and Liabilities. .......... 852,970.05 

PD sisissnthiingine. ntvstcadwes __ 551,548.96 

Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 1,804,519.21 
THE BEST 


BUILDING PAPER. 


Sackett’s Water-proof Sheathing. 


Strong, clean to bande, inexpensive, impervious to 
moisture, water and gases. Send for samples, 
NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO, 

10 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects’ 
materials, 


Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. .T Comsrocg, 6 Astor Place, New York. 








TWO MONTHS FREE, 


New Subscribers who pay their Subscription ($6.00) for 1885, in 
full, before December 25, 1884, Will receive, gratis, the nine issues 
for November and December 1884. 
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entirely open, were hastily hammered together, but crevices 
remained through which an ample supply of air from the 
drains was diffused through the adjoining rooms. The con- 
tractor of the plumbing work, who lived near by, was called 


_ before a justice, and made the usual defence, that his workmen 
/had arrauged the pipes in the manner complained of without 
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York Board of Aldermen concedes to the Broadway Sur- 

face Railroad Company the right to build and operate a 
horse-railroad on Broadway from the Battery to Fifteenth 
Street, under certain restrictions ; the most important of these 
being the requirement that each car must have two horses, and 
a conductor and driver, uuless, with the conseut of the abutting 
owners and of the city authorities, some improved motive 
power should be substituted for the horses. Iu consideration 
of the grant of this privilege, the Company is obliged to pay 
into the city treasury for five years, on the first day of Novem- 
ber in each year, a sum amounting to three per cent of its 
gross receipts for the year just past. After the five years have 
expired, the annual payment is to be raised to five per cent of 
the gross receipts. In addition to this, the Company must, 
after the road has been one year in operation, pay into the city 
treasury forty thousand dollars in cash, and the same amount 
annually afterwards. ‘This payment of forty thousand dollars 
a year is equivalent to four per cent interest on one million 
dollars, which is regarded as the value of the privilege bestow- 
ed by this ordinance. A proposition was once made, when the 
concession for a Broadway surface road was contended for by 
two corporations, that the franchise should be sold at auction 
to the highest bidder; but some one pointed out that as the 
privilege desired consisted simply in the consent of the Board 
of Aldermen to a certain bill, there was an obvious impropri- 
ety in selling the decisions of the Board at auction, and the 
payment of an annual sum was very prudently substituted. 


H CONTRACT has been at last made by which the New 





HE Sanitary Engineer, in a recent issue, describes a plumb- 
er’s trick which deserves to be remembered by those 
whose duty it is to guard innocent persons from the conse- 

quences of similar rascality. It seems that one of the inspect- 
ors of the Board of [lealth in New York, while examining 
a row of new huuses in an excelleut neighborhood, discovered 


some vent-pipes of lead projecting above the roof, and soldered | 


to the tin of the roof in the usual manner. A few years ago 
this would have been au indicationof very good work in the 
house below; but the present New York plumbing law requires 
all pipes which extend above the roof to be of iron, probably on 
account of the danger that lead pipes may be injured or cut 
away. The lead vents, being thus in violation of the law, 
attracted attention, and a closer examination revealed the fact 
that they were simply dummies, consisting of short pieces of 
lead pipe nailed to the tin roof and soldered. They did not 
even go through the roof boards, and, of course, had no con- 
nection with the plumbing work below. This evidence of 
ingenuity on the part of the plumber naturally led to a closer 
inspection than usual of the plumbing work inside the house; 
and all the washbowls in the upper story of the row of five 
houses were found to be provided with back vents from the 
traps consisting of inch-aud-a-half lead pipes inserted into the 
Space between the studs of the nearest partition, and ter- 
minatiug there. ‘Tue ends of the pipes, instead of being left 








his knowledge, and fur the purpose of getting him into trouble. 
The justice, however, who had probably heard before of this 
strange maliciousness on the part of workmen, thought it only 
prudent to put the contractor under bonds to show his inno- 
cence before the proper court. 





UILDING gives au account of a recent case, decided in the 

Supreme Court of New York, in which an architect, who 
had been employed to prepare plans and specifications for a cer- 
tain building which was never carried into execution, was obliged 
to sue for his pay. His bill was two and one-half per cent for 
the plans and specifications, and two hundred dollars additional 
for making measurements and surveys, and for consultations. 
The defendant seems to have been a prey to the common delu- 
sion that if an owner concludes not to carry out the plans made 
for him, the architect who made them should not expect any 
pay, and, to judge from the account, urged this as a reason for 
not settling the bill; but he, or his lawyer, discovering that 
this plea would not count for much in court, took refuge in a 
different claim, and represented that the plans were not work- 
ing drawings, but simply preliminary sketches, and as such 
should only be valued at one per cent ou the proposed cost, 
instead of two and a half. Teu out of the twelve jurors are 
said to have agreed with the architect in his valuation of his 
work, but the other two oljected, aud a verdict was at last 
rendered awarding him tive hundred dollars. The cost of the 
building was to have been tweuty thousand dollars, so that this 
was two hundred dollars less than the amount of the claim. 
Why the charge should have been cut down we cannot see; 
and we assure our readers that it is very unusual for a jury to 
make such deductions from an architect’s charges, based on the 
ordinary schedule. The case, however, still serves to illustrate 
the maxim to which we so often cail the attention of the 
younger members of the professiou,— that every man who, at 
the request of another, does with reasonable skill and care any 
professional work, is entitled to be paid tor it, and can collect 
his pay by legal means. It is useless for the employer to argue 
that “he only asked for sketches,” aud that “it is usual for 
architects to make sketches without charge, in the hope that 
they may bring them employmeut,” or that “ architects’ 
sketches are always understood to be subject to approval,” or 


| that “architects make no charge, if their designs are not carried 


out,’ and so on. ‘The tact is, that an architect’s work is never 
presumed to be done subject to the coudition that it is not to 
be paid for unless the person for whom it is done happens to 
fancy it. If an architect is so foolish as to agree in unmis- 
takable language to such terms, he is at liberty to do so; but, 
unless he is shown to have done so, all courts will hold that he 
expected to be paid, and that the one who employed him is 
bound to pay him, whether he likes what was done for him or 
not. If a man, for instance, wants the privilege of choosing 
from a number of sketches for a certain building, he can have 
it by paying a number of architects what they ask for making 
such sketches; but there is no law or custom by which he can 


| obtain them for nothing, unless those who are to make them 


expressly agree beforehand to make no charge for them. We 
are anxious to insist upon these points, as we know something 
of the experiences of young architects, and are certain that 
many thousands of dollars are now fairly and honorably due 
to the more modest members of the profession, which they are 
kept out of solely on such pretexts as these. Until we can 
have here some such protective organization as that now just 
established among the French architects, it woul be, perhaps, 
impolitic to counsel all our readers who may be in such case to 
fly to the law for redress; but we will, at least, advise them 
for the future to let uv timidity or bashfulness prevent them 
from giving their clients to understand that under all cireum- 
stances their labor is to be paid for. If they wish to enter 
into competition, there is nothing to prevent them from doing 
so; but it should be explicitly understood that in such cases 
they give valuable services at a reduced price in return for a 
fair chance of securing an important commission, We need 
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not say here what constitutes “a fair chance” in competition ; 
it is sufficient to point out that if fair conditions are required by 
competitors, the law, which cannot conceive that a professional 





man in his right mind should give his services without expect- | 


ing to be paid, will see that they are complied with. 





y HE cholera in Italy has had the effect of delaying the exe- | 


cution of the great monument in Rome to King Victor 

Emmanuel. Our readers will remember that in the second 
competition the first prize, with the execution of his design, was 
awarded to the Signor Giuseppe Sacconi. The drawings were 
advanced rapidly, and the 2d of last October, the anniversary 
of the plébiscite by which Rome passed under the dominion of 
the King of Italy, was appointed as the day for the laying of 
the corner stone; but the cholera epidemic was at that time 
nearly at its height, the present king was busy in caring for 


his afflicted subjects, and the Victor Emanuel monument was | 


forgotten, and the laying of the corner stone indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Meanwhile, however, the completion of the memorial | 


by the statue which the monument is to guard had been pro- | 


vided for, and another competition, which was announced in 
August, invites models of an equestrian statue of the late king. 
The statue, according to the conditions of the programme, is 
to be eight metres high, and to be placed on a pedestal of 
twelve metres in height, the whole forming a most imposing 
object, sixty-seven feet high. The models are to be at one-half 
the full size, and must be delivered by the 28th day of 
February next. The author of the best design will be em- 
ployed to carry it into execution, and a second prize of six 
hundred dollars will be given to the next in merit. 





N recognition of the very moderate interest which American 
I scholars and scientific persons have taken in the operations 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund at Tanis, a vote has been 
passed by the members of the Association to present a portion 
of the ebjects discovered there to the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. ‘The collection is to be made as the work proceeds, 
under the care of a committee, and of Mr. Petrie, the director of 
the explorations, who will give to the Boston Museum the 
secord place in the selection of specimens, the British Museum 


being first. Two or three hundred of the smaller objects al- 


on limestones, dissolving them to form hard, insoluble com- 
pounds, which are deposited in the pores of the stone. This 
process is not entirely satisfactory, since the acid acts so vio- 
lently on the superficial portions of the stone that it does not 
penetrate far, and the new method introduced by Messrs, 
Faure and Kessler seeks to improve the operation of the hard- 
ening agent by substituting soluble fluosilicates for the acid 
itself. ‘The fluosilicates act upon limestones but slowly, and 
it is found that the solution penetrates three or four inches 
into the stone before the decomposition by which the lime is 
dissolved, to form real fluor spar in the pores, has advanced 
far enough to check absorption. ‘Twenty-iour hours is, how- 
ever, enough for effecting the reaction, and on the day after 
the application of the liquid the stone is completely hardened. 
So hard aud tough is the substance formed by the combination 
of the fluosilicates and the lime that a mere powder of the 
limestone may be used to fill cavities; and this, when saturated 
with the solution, will become nearly as hard as the rest. 


‘FJ SUGGESTION is made by the Sanitary Engineer in 
H relation to teuement-house reform which is quite worthy 

of the intelligent common seuse of that excellent journal, 
and deserves to be kept constantly in mind by those who may 
be interested in that important subject. Mr. Joshua, or 
Joseph, Chamberlain, of England, once put in compact form 
the theory ot tenement-house legislation by saying that a man 
should no more be allowed to offer unclean or unwholesome 
houses in the market than diseased pork or beef; and this 
assertion, which few would wish to dispute, indicates clearly 


| the duty both of those who own such houses and of the au- 


thoriiies who have the right to control them. ‘The answer to 


Mr. Chaniberlain’s position from those who wished to find 


ready found are to be sent over at once, including bronze furni- | 


ture and fittings, a beautiful group in porcelain, some colored 
woven garments, and many small figures and other articles. It 
seems that Mr. Petrie was unable to move the heaviest objects 
found in the excavations, on account of the low state of the 
Nile at the time operations were closed for the season, in 
June, but they will undoubtedly be sent away at the first 
opportunity, aud shared between the English and American 
Museums. The explorations are to be recommenced immedi- 
ately, and, judging from the results of the first year’s work, a 
rich reward awaits the association. 





process was shown for hardening stone, which seems to 
have attracted much attention. Most architects know 
something of the old processes employed for this purpose, in 
which silicate of soda or potash, dissolved in water, was spread 


A’ the recent Exhibition of Decorative Art in Paris, a new 


excuses for neglecting their opportunities to reform the poorer 
class of dwellings has always been that the tenants of the 
cheapest houses preferred filth, and, if placed in the best of 
model houses, would speedily reduce it to the condition which 
suited their habits and tastes. ‘There is, unfortunately, no 
doubt of the truth of this; and no plan for improving the 
dwellings of the poor can be thoroughly efficient which fails to 
consider that thousands of persons, many of whom, too, are 
perfectly honest and virtuous in their humble way, like to sleep 
in a sociable manner, on the floor of their apartment, in com- 
pany with fiiteen or twenty other congenial souls, and firmly 
believe that they owe their good health, or strength, or beauty, 
to a conscientious abstinence from soap and water, and to the 
avoidance of such unnecessary exertion as would be implied in 
going down-stairs to empty a pailful of slops, instead of throw- 
ing it out of the nearest window, or in climbing back and forth 
from the basement after a stick of kindling-wood, instead of 
twisting out ove or two convenient stair balusters. ‘There is, 
however, as the Sanitary Engineer points out, no real reason 
why the tastes of such tenants as this should be consulted by 
landlords to the detriment of the rest of the community; and 


| the fact that a few persons like dirt should no more justify 


real estate owners or boards of health in affording them the 
opportunity to enjoy it than the proof of a depraved appetite 
ou the part of certain persons should excuse a license to butch- 
ers to display tainted meats upon their tables. That careless 


_and improvident tenants will quickly make rooms unfit to be 


over the surface of the stone to be hardened, and either left | 
there to find its way into the pores of the stone and fill them | 


with a glassy substance, or applied in alternation with chloride 
of calcium or some other soluble lime salt, which decomposed 
the alkaline silicate in the pores of the stone, depositing insol- 
uble crystals of silicate of lime, and setting free chloride of 
potassium or sodium, which soou washed out. None of these 
processes have been found quite satisfactory. The alkaline 
silicates are not easily dissolved to a thin liquid in cold water, 


or buildings as often as they begin to grow dirty. 


and when a hot solution is applied to stone, it forms a jelly as | 


it cools, so that it penetrates but a short distance into the 
stone, and the hard skin formed by the superficial filling of the 
pores is liable to be thrown off by frost. Moreover, the solu- 
ble silicates often effloresce in dry weather, disfiguring the 
stone containing them, while, even if the stone is so skilfully 


| 


treated as not to show spots from the unequal absorption of | 


the silicate solution, any neighboring windows spattered with 
it are irretrievably spoiled. On account of these incon- 
veniencies in the use of the alkaline silicates, some experiments 
have been made with hydrofiuosilicie acid, which acts strongly 





| squeamish community. 


inhabited by decent persons does not alter the duty of the 
health inspectors to compel the landlords to cleanse their rooms 
The Jand- 
lords are at liberty, if the expense of keeping their buildings 
clean is too great for them, to turn out their filthy tenants, 
and take decent ones in their place; and if the former find 
themselves rejected, on account of their uastiness, from every 
sort of dwelling, they are likely, rather than camp out in the 
street, to begin making some attempt, as the Sanitary Engineer 
says, “to live in accordance with the customs vt civilized 
beings on the Western Continent.” However great our re- 
spect for individual liberty, there is no place in this country 
for persons whose habits of life endanger the lives or health of 
other people; and the simplest aud easiest way of reaching 
and reforming, or driving away such persons, is by the medium 
of the tenement-house laws, which, as a rule, put it in the 
power of local boards of health to compel all the inhabitants 
of the towns of which they are the guardians to conform to 
certain necessary regulations, or seek a residence in some less 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING.!1—II. 


N many parts of New 
4 York water is more 
RB dreaded than fire, and 
= My the same ingenuity which 
.is generally sure of its re- 
J ward there has produced 
‘ Ki, a method, now very exten- 
: ~_ *——ews sively used in the low-lyin 
_ ema districts along the Sikes 
River, by which cellars below the water-line are lined with several 
thicknesses of felt soaked in Trinidad asphalt, and rendered entirely 
water-proof. The main difficulty about the application of this 
method, which seems simple enough, is the necessity for providing 
against the hydrostatic pressure of the water outside. 

If the line of the ground-water, in high tides or heavy rains, should 
rise six feet or more above the floor of the protected basement, as 
often happens, the cellar is turned into a boat, often of very large 
dimensions, whose tendency to float is converted into an upward 
pressure upon the parts of the cellar floor least able to resist it. No 
concrete will keep out the water under such circumstances. Unless 
the layer is very thick, it will be forced up by the pressure and 
broken to pieces, while, if it is strong enough to withstand this strain, 
the water will be driven throug’ it in drops like dew, which collect 
and make the basement damp. In using the felt, therefore, which, 
though perfectly water-proof has little strength, it is necessary, after 
protecting every part of the cellar with a continuous coating, brought 
well up on the walls, to provide for holding it in place by a mass of 
concrete or masonry. ‘To save expense, the usual way is to cover it 
with brickwork, laid in the form af a shallow inverted arch, which 
gives great resistance at the place where the strain is most severe. 
The hollow of the arch is then levelled up with concrete, and in the 
best work a flooring of rock asphalt is laid on the concrete, to pre- 
vent it from accumulating dampness from the inside of the building. 
The felting turned up against the walls, piers and columns is lined in 
the same way with a mass of concrete from twelve to twenty inches 
thick, according to the pressure which must be resisted. The cost of 
this operation is considerable, averaging perhaps a dollar a square 
foot; but it is effectual and permanent, and millions of dollars’ worth 
of dry goods and groceries are now stored, perfectly dry and safe, in 
rooms below the water-line of high tides, and some even below 
the low-water level of the North River. As architects and engi- 
neers often pronounce it impossible to keep a basement below the 
water-line dry, it is worth while to remember this system, which 
is not less valuable because it is patented, and is at least a great 
advance over the old mode, still used here, of enclosing wet cellars 
with sheet piling, filled in with boxing-clay, which is itself far from 
being impervious to dampness, while it leaves the floor almost unpro- 
vided for. 

Next to the great commercial buildings, in which an amount of 
ingenuity has been displayed proportionate to the value of the goods 
to be cared for and handled in them, the newer first-class apartment- 
houses show the greatest advances in the art of construction. Espec- 
ially in plan, the modern houses are much superior to those of ten 
years ago, and are not surpassed by those of Paris or London. 
Phis is probably due in part to the independence of our architects, 
who care little for tradition, and soon cast aside a time-honored ar- 
rangement if they see reason for doing so. In this way the old-fash- 
ioned central court-yards, large and small, enclosed on all sides, 
which all Parisian plans show, have in New York and Boston become 
obsolete. Experience has shown conclusively that such court-yards, 
even if they are large enough to furnish light to the rooms which sur- 
round them, form great reservoirs of stagnant air, unmoved by the 
winds which blow outside, and constantly accumulating foul vapors, 
which they receive from the surrounding kitchens and rubbish holes, 
to diffuse them again in a more advanced stage of putrefaction, 
through the bedroom windows which look out upon them. In Paris, 
where court-yards are generally larger, and the buildings less high 
than with us, a strong feeling against them has set in among archi- 
tects, but New York deserves the honor of having been first to find 
means for abolishing them, and to replace them by open spaees, 
which, although tortured by the complexity of plan which the new 
mode of arrangement involves into shapes indescribable by any name 
in geometry, are always open at one side or end to the outer air, so 
that if the wind is from one side it blows into the space, and if from 
the other side it draws the air out of it, to be replaced by a fresh 
supply from above, in either case the interior of the building being 
kept supplied with an atmosphere which, if not so pure as that of a 
mountain-top, is at least infinitely preferable to the ancient miasma 
of the old-fashioned enclosed court. 

In other respects the newest apartment-houses furnish interesting 
examples of a very difficult kind of domestic planning. The best 
architects now, when commissioned to cover a lot, say a hundred feet 
square, with such a building, place before themselves, as indispensa- 
ble conditions, that every room and bath-room shall have at least one 
window opening to the external air, and this not on a court, or the 
five-foot square shafts, appropriately called wells, which abound in 
the apartment-houses of ten or fifteen years ago, but on a space into 
which the wind blows, and the sun shines. Besides this, every apart- 
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ment, out of the four or five which would oecupy each floor of sucha 
building, must be at one end closely connected with the main hall 
and the principal elevators, and at the other end with the servants’ 
hall and stairway and the servants’ elevator; and the planning must 
be so compact as to give the minimum of passage way, which, of 
course, subtracts from the space available for renting. ‘To fulfil all 
these conditions, especially in a fire-proof building, which allows less 
liberty than one of lighter construction, requires not only study and 
skill, but a certain courage in devising radical methods for securing 
a given end. Not long ago, for instance, the novel plan was intro- 
duced of making the front portion of such a building consist exclu- 
sively of parlors, dining-rooms, and other reception-rooms, while the 
bedrooms were collected in the rear portion, and space was thus 
saved by putting three stories of bedrooms to two stories of reception 
rooms. ‘This arrangement, which goes under the name of the Du- 
plex system, and is, I think, patented, is economical of room, and the 
short flights of stairs, up or down, which are necessary to connect 
the front and rear rooms on the different levels, are not found objec- 
tionable, so that a considerable number of the largest houses in New 
York are built in this way, including at least one which contains 
fifteen stories of rooms in the rear, or bedroom portion. The most 
serious objection made to the duplex planning is the rather trivial 
one that in the evening the hot-air and burnt-gas from the parlors 
run up the short flights of steps and fill the bedrooms; but this 
could easily be prevented by proper ventilation of the passage-way. 

A still more economical system, however, has been employed within 
a year or two, in which each apartment, instead of comprising front 
and rear rooms on different levels, is in two stories, connected by a 
small private staircase. In this way from one-half to two-thirds of 
the space usually given up to corridors is saved, as it is no longer nec- 
essary to carry long passages past all the other rooms to reach a bed- 
room at the end of the flat; another great economy is made by hav- 
ing the low-studded bedroom stories alternate with the high stories 
devoted to reception-rooms, and the bedrooms are much pleasanter 
than in the Duplex system, as they occupy, equally with the parlors, 
the street fronts and sunny portions of the house. 

The single short flight of stairs in each apartment is not generally 
regarded as an inconvenience. On the contrary, many people like 
to have their parlors isolated by a tier of bedrooms from those of 
their neighbors above or below them, and the stairway, well-arranged, 
forms an effective decoration for the apartment. 

In respect to plan and construction, the best New York apartment- 
houses have thus reached a high degree of excellence. The next 
considerable advance will probably be in the direction of ventilation. 
Already something has been done: the kitchens of all the good 
modern houses are provided with flues which, being high and straight, 
act very efficiently, and the halls are generally ventilated by sky- 
lights, with open sides or something else of the kind; but attempts 
at changing the air of the rooms systematically are rare. One or 
two of the newest houses provide for furnishing fresh air to each 
room by means of steam radiators with fresh-air supply taken from 
the outside, on the so-called direct-indirect system of heating, but 
the constant withdrawal of foul air from all parts of the rooms 
which forms the proper supplement to this system has not yet been 
attempted in apartment-houses, although it has in several oflice- 
buildings. 

Strange as it seems, the last structures to feel the effect of im- 
proved methods are dwelling-houses. A man who would not think 
of risking his valuable business papers in anything but a fire-proof 
office-building will leave his wife and children with perfect equanim- 
ity in a house, such as many of the cheaper apartment-hotels, where, 
in case of fire, they would have little or no hope of eseape, and fam- 
ilies which live perfectly contented in dwelling-houses with oil-cloth 
carpets in the halls, and steep wooden stairs to go to and from their 
bedrooms, have no words to express their disgust for an apartment- 
house without pavements of tile or marble, and costly elevators to 
carry them up and down. Still, improvements are made, although 
generally in matters of detail, rather than in systematic methods of 
construction. 

The best tendency of modern house building is toward the more 
extensive introduction of light. I remember a certain house on Bea- 
con Street in Boston, on the corner of one of the cross streets, hav- 
ing thus three sides open to the light, in which the only bathroom in 
the house, a most unpleasant apartment, was situated in the central 
portion, against the only dark wall of the building, where it re- 
ceived no light whatever, except from a gas-jet, and no air, except 
what was drawn into it under the door from the hall-way, to be 
restored again, with heightened flavor, for distribution among the 
bedrooms overhead. Such planning as this, although still popular 
among cheap builders, is not now tolérated by the best class of house 
owners. As those who have tried it know, the application of systematic 
ventilation to dwelling-houses is a very difficult matter, but light can 
be had without the exercise of much science, and most good city 
houses in the middle of a block have the central portion now lighted 
by a shaft, at least five feet square, covered by a skylight, with a 
ventilator to give a slow current through it, and illuminating very 
effectively, besides airing moderately, the bath-rooms and closets 
grouped around and under it. With the help of such shafts as these, 
and of the modern fashion of leaving plumbing work open, without 
casings or enclosures, the middle of city houses is no longer, as it 
once was, the breeding-ground of Croton-bugs and cockroaches, and 
the source of the sickly smells which we know so well. 
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| 
Beyond such general tendencies as these, little change is to be re- | 


marked in domestic building as a whole. Individuals please them- 
selves by establishing dynamo-machines in the basement of their 
houses, and lighting their rooms with incandescent lamps; or by set- 
ting up Ericsson pumps for supplying the building with water, or 
small passenger elevators for their convenience, but such fancies are 
always exceptional, and the average owner is rarely willing to try 
any experiments, or incur any extra expense, in the construction of 
his house, unless, as is now becoming very common in New York, he 
adopts a completely fire-proof construction. 

The one subject which now interests any large number of house- 
holders is drainage, which though not strictly a department of build- 
ing, is at least very intimately connected with it. It is perhaps best 
not to say anything of the improvements in interior drainage, that 
is, plumbing. That subject could hardly be entered upon without 
going to considerable length, and using a great deal of illustration ; 
and it may be sufficient to know that plumbing appliances are now 
»roduced in great variety, with which any good plumber can fit up a 
ete with perfectly wholesome, durable, and clean apparatus. The 
tendency in such work is decidedly toward reducing the number of 
appliances, and improving their quality. Double-thick waste-pipes, 
of cast or wrought iron, are now used where single-thick were 
until lately thought sufficient, and white stoneware is rapidly super- 
seding enamelled iron and soapstone for kitchen sinks, bath-tubs and 
wash-trays. 

In regard to exterior drainage, particularly for country houses, 
since that of city dwellings requires little thought on the part of ar- 
chitect or owner, the last few years have witnessed a rapid develop- 
ment of the practice of doing away with that object of the sanita- 
rian’s particular hatred, the old-fashioned leaching cesspool. In one 
or two towns, where public sewers have been provided, the use of 
such cesspools, whether new or old, has been summarily forbidden, 
and even where there are neither sewers nor health regulations, the 
sense of the unwholesomeness of a soil saturated with filth has be- 
come quite generally diffused in the community. In places without 
sewers, the only practicable alternative to the use of cesspools is the 
utilization of house wastes on the land, particularly by the system 
known as subsoil irrigation, and in some towns this has become quite 
common. 

As the subject is a very important one to persons living out of the 
reach of sewers, it may be worth while to mention the modifications 
which have taken place in the practice of this system since its first 
introduction. Even now, the mode of applying it varies in nearly 
every case, but something, at least, has been learned from experience. 
Ten years ago, as those who have read the works of the most enthu- 
siastic advocate of the system will remember, it was customary to 
provide houses in which it was to be applied with two drain-pipes, 
one taking the more purely liquid wastes, which were discharged 
over a Field's flush-tank, usually buried in the ground near the 
house, and the other carrying such drainage as might contain solid 
or semi-solid substances, which could not be passed through the flush- 
tank. This drain joined the drain from the flush-tank at some dis- 
tance from the house, and both then proceeded together to a tight 


brick cesspool or settling basin, of twelve or fifteen hundred gallons | 


capacity. A pipe from this settling basin, usually 4 inches in diam- 
eter, was led to some part of the ground about 15 inches below the 
surface, and there began to throw off laterals, consisting of round 
drain-tiles, 2 inches in diameter, with collars over the joints, all laid 
about 12 inches below the sod. From 500 to 1000 feet of these were 
put in for an ordinary dwelling-house, in lines 3 or 4 feet apart, the 
main 4-inch pipe being carried out far enough to supply the whole 
system. 

" "This method, as described in books still popular, has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. The old flush-tanks were expensive, and the 
siphons which formed a part of them soon became clogged with 
grease, and had to be taken up frequently, and the grease melted out, 
while the open grating over which the waste-pipes discharged was 
anything but pleasant to sight or smell. The pipes with collars over 
the joints also proved unsuitable. The collars fitted so closely that 
the sewage liquids, on their way out of the joints into-the ground which 
was to absorb them, left solid particles of that curious black sedi- 
ment which forms in sewage, entangled between the collar and the 
pipe, and this obstruction rapidly increased, until the flow was 
stopped at that joint, when the same process was repeated at the 
next. The trouble with the flush-tanks was the most serious one. 
The object of using them is, of course, to give an irtermittent dis- 
charge, by which the liquid from the settling tank is sent forcibly into 
the outlet-pipes, and through their joints into the ground, and this is 
a very desirable one, but in my own practice, after struggling with a 
flush-tank for a year or so, it was finally cut out and abandoned, and 
the sewage has been disposed of for five or six years since with much 
less trouble than before, while in another case, where, on account of 
this experience, no flush-tank was put in, and only one drain for 
the whole house, the irrigation-pipes have done their duty faithfully 
for five years without giving any trouble beyond a single stoppage in 
the main outlet, a few feet beyond the settling tank, which was, or 
could have been, remedied in fifteen minutes. In this instance the 
round pipes were used, but without collars, the pipes being simply 
laid end to end, with an interval of a quarter of an inch between them, 
and, as I recollect, a bit of paper laid on each joint to prevent the 
earth from falling in and obstructing the pipe. it is often said, and 
not without reason, by engineers, that a subsoil irrigation system with- 


out flushing apparatus is sure to choke rapidly, but this particular 
set of pipes has worked so long and efficiently in a soil so compact 
that the leaching cesspools of the two neighboring houses, built at a 


_ cost nearly as great as that of the irrigation system, began to overflow 
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| in six or seven months after they were put into use, that the e 


xperi- 
ment cannot be considered very dangerous, and the saving of the 
expense and care of the flush-tank is an important matter for most 
families. 

The flushing system is now, however, somewhat modified, so that 
it gives much less trouble in use, and there is, of course, an advan- 
tage in being able to apply the flushing action for preventing sedi- 
ment in the pipes. In order to secure this result in a way which 
should be at once less expensive and less troublesome than the si- 
phon, I had occasion a year ago to try an experiment which re- 
sulted favorably, and as it is, if not the latest improvement, at least 
the latest modification in the subsoil irrigation system, I hope it is 
not necessary to apologize for explaining it. Briefly, the flushing 
apparatus, instead of a siphon, censists of a tumbling-tank, that is, 
a tank so shaped as to overturn when filled with water, recovering 
its balance as soon as emptied. This is set in a tight cesspool of 
brickwork in cement, occupying one corner, as shown on the dia- 
gram, and separated from the main part of the cesspool by a parti- 
tion wall, which is built on a flagstone, set in the walls of the cess- 
pools as they are Jaid up. An ordinary stoneware T is built into the 
little partition wall, the lower end dipping always below the surface 
of the water in the cesspool to avoid taking in floating grease, while 
the upper end is open to facilitate cleaning, and the branch projects 
through the wall and overhangs the tumbler tank. Just above the 
flagstone which forms the bottom of the tank compartment, a num- 
ber of 2-inch sole tiles are builtinto the brickwork. These form the 
upper ends of as many lines or irrigation pipes, which diverge like 
an irregular fan from the cesspools. ‘The whole is covered with flag- 


| stones. The cesspool holds about 1200 gallons, so that all the matters 


which get into it dissolve and settle before passing into the tumbler- 
tank. While any plumbing apparatus in the house is used, the waste 
water running into the sed makes its overflow into the tumbler- 
tank, which, when full, overturns, throwing its whole charge directly 
into the mouths of the irrigation pipes. These pipes, which are all 
2-inch sole tile, were not laid, as is the best, but most expensive way, 
in permanent channel tiles, but were simply placed in the bottom of 
the trenches, with a bit of asbestos paper over the joints, instead of 
the earthenware caps used where the cost can be afforded. The whole 
has continued to work perfectly until now, and the tumbler-tank shows 
no sign of deterioration. The advantages of the system seem to be 
its cheapness and simplicity, the spacious water-way everywhere, so 
that no obstruction can take place in the apparatus, and the accessi- 
bility of all the outlet pipes. Where these are laid as branches from 
a main stem, it is often necessary, when they show signs of clogging, 


| to dig up the main line in order to obtain access to the laterals, which 


can then generally be washed free, without disturbing them, by a 
good stream from a hose; but by this modification the laterals are 
directly accessible, by taking the covering stone off the little com- 
partment and lifting out the tank, without any digging outside. In 
the same way, the tumbler-tank and the compartment in which it 
works can be washed perfectly clean with a hose, or a few pails of 
water, without disturbing them, or interfering with their action, and 
in fact the whole system, with the exception of the cesspool itself, can 
be cleaned, repaired, or even renewed entirely, without stopping 
the use of any of the house plumbing for a moment. ‘The cost of the 
brick cesspool is something like sixty dollars, which is about the 
same as that of a leaching cesspool suitable for disposing temporarily 
of the same amount of waste ; the tumbler-tank made of galvanized- 
iron, with brass bearings, costs perhaps fifteen dollars; the outlet 
pipes costs two cents a foot, or ten dollars for the minimum amount 
which it is safe to use for a dwelling furnished with a bathroom, and 
the laying costs about as much more. These items constitute the 
whole expense, and bring the system within the means of every one. 
Tn fact, the cost of cleaning out a leaching cesspool of the same capac- 
ity, according to the experience of my neighbors, makes that in two 
or three years the more expensive apparatus of the two in actual 
outlay. Since my experiment, the same system has been introduced, 
as I believe, in about a dozen other places, and, so far as I can learn, 
with successful results. 

Returning from this digression to purely building matters, I need 
only mention further a few disconnected details. Much of what 
might be called improvement in the art of construction is as yet rather 
a prospect than an actual and secure advance. Among the inven- 
tions which promise most for the future is certainly the application of 
the Bower-Barff preserving process for iron. For some reason, per- 
haps the cost of the process, it has come little into use, but the time 
cannot be far distant when our iron drain-pipes, as well as smaller ar- 
ticles of hardware, will be generally protected by it. Another possi- 
ble improvement is to be found in the use of steel instead of iron for 
the simple forms of rolled beams and girders with which architects 
generally have to deal. It is remarkable that although we use so 
much less iron in building than the French or English, the American 
mills were the first to offer a full assortment of sections of steel build- 
ing beams to architects, and what is more singular still, they are 
quoted here at the same price per pound as the iron beams, while the 
French steel beams, which are just coming into the market in Paris, 
cost considerably more than the iron. Four steel beams were very 
kindly presented to the Institute, by Mr. A. R. Whitney, of New 
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York, for test, but they proved much beyond the powers of the test- 
ing-machine, and are therefore preserved as samples. Other tests 
have, however, been made in this country, which tend rather to cast 
doubt on the advantage of the steel over iron for floors, partly because 
the sudden shocks to which floors are liable, act more unfavorably on 
steel than on iron, and partly because of the temptation which would 
be presented to builders or iron manufacturers to add stiffness to 
their beams by a proportion of carbon which would increase their 
dangerous qualities. 





PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING PROCESSES.!—III. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL METHODS, 
POTTERY. MISCELLA- 


INTAGLIO PLATES. COLLOTYPES. 
AS APPLIED TO THE DECORATION OF 
NEOUS PROCESSES. 


ERHAPS the most 
perfect mode of 
printing is from 

an incised or “cavity” 
plate, as by this meth- 
od the most minute 
markings can be re- 
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gree of perfection 
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ble either in the case 
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tance, is the circumstance that by adjusting 
to the requirements of the subject, not only 
plate determine which portions of the print shall be covered with 
ink, but he can also determine how much ink shall be devoted to each 


part of the subject. To put the case in another way, not only can 
the engraver plot out his subject in black and white, but, within cer- 
tain limits, he can determine how black the lines shall be. 

Intaglio plates made by the aid of photography have been pro- 
duced in great perfection by several methods; but up to the present 
time there has not been a very large market for them, partly, perhaps, 
from the considerable expense attending the work of printing from 
them. Intaglio plates are, even in the present day, generally printed 
from by hand, and this notwithstanding the fact that very excellent 
machines have been constructed for the purpose of plate printing. 

One may generally put it that any transfer method for the produc- 
tion of a lithographic or typographic surface may also be applied to 
the production of intaglio plates, it being merely necessary to make 
a transfer in which the whites and blacks are reversed, to put this 
down upon a copper or steel plate, and to etch away the uncovered 
parts by suitable means. 

it will be thus seen that, by the Ives method and its modifications, 
intaglio plates may readily be made; but there is but little induce- 
ment to do so, as such plates will not give much better impressions 
than the typographic or lithographic surfaces produced by similar 
methods, so that the great expense of printing from the intaglio 
plate steps in as a determining circumstance. ‘There is, however, an 
exception in the case of printing surfaces to be used for pottery 
decoration. For this purpose intaglio plates are generally used, 
the method of printing being so rough and simple that the impres- 
sions cost about the same as prints from a type block. Hence it 
happens that intaglio plates made by means of photography have 
a special value to the potter. On the bed of this little press is a 
Woodbury relief made from a positive, that is to say, just such a 
relief as is used for the stannotype method, those parts of the relief 
corresponding to the whites of the original being high, and those 
wp of the reliefs corresponding to the darks of the orininal being 
ow. Mr. Barker has uniformly inked it by means of an ordinary 
priater’s roller, and let me now take an impression from the inked 
relief on a sheet of paper which has been grained in relief by means 
of pressure against a ruled plate. You see that a negative transfer 
in stipple is thus obtained, and when this is transferred to a copper 
plate, it serves as a resist to the etching fluid, a solution of per- 
chloride of iron in water being one of the best mordants. 

An extremely simple and expeditious method of engraving line 
subjects upon copper plates is the bichromated albumen process, prac- 
tised with much success by Gobert and others. A plate is covered 
with a film of bichromated albumen, and exposed under a trans- 
parency until the whole of the ground, that is, the part not covered 
by the lines of the transparency, is rendered insoluble. The plate 
is next washed with cold water, so as to remove the albumen from 
the lines, after which the etching is effected by an alcoholic solution 
of ferric chloride. 

The following details will be sufficient to enable the method to be 
carried into practice: One hundred cubic centimetres of albumen 
are mixed with a solution of two and a half grammes of bichromate 
of ammonia in fifty cubic centimetres of water, and, after having 
been well beaten, the mixture is filtered. A carefully cleaned plate 
of copper is now coated with the mixture, and, after the excess has 
been well drained off, the plate is dried at a very gentle heat, it being 
retained in a horizontal position meanwhile. The exposure required 
is by no means a long one, half a minute in moderate sunshine being 
sufficient in ordinary cases; but this must, of course, be learned by 
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experience. Instead of developing (washing away the unaltered 
albumen) in plain water, it is better to use a weak solution of aniline 
red or magenta dye, as under these circumstances the ground 
becomes tinted, and the progress of the development can be watched. 
When the plate has been dried, nothing now remains but to varnish 
the back and edges with an ordinary black varnish, such as the so- 
called Brunswick black, and to etch. The etching bath is made by 
dissolving one part of perchloride of iron in five of alcohol; and ten 
minutes is generally a sufficient time for etching to the required 
depth. 

On the table are some early specimens illustrating the photo- 
engraving method of Mr. Woodbury, now so successfully carried into 
practice by Messrs. Goupil & Co., of Paris. A gritty powder — 
crushed glass answers well —is incorporated with the gelatine used 
for making the Woodbury relief; and a leaden reverse being taken 
by pressure from the rough relief, the leaden reverse is reproduced 
by a twofold electrotyping. This reproduction of the leaden reverse 
is the printing plate. 

The method which Major de la Née calls typogravure is, in reality, 
an intaglio process; but the printing is conducted as in the case of 
ordinary zincography. The details are as follows: A prepared zinc 
plate is coated with a film of sensitive bitumen by well-known means, 
and exposure is made under a transparency or a tracing, so that 
when development is carried on with turpentine or benzole in the 
usual way, the lines alone are bare. The plate is now etched with 
dilute nitric acid (1 and 40) until a depth of about a two hundred and 
fiftieth of an inch is reached, after which the plate is dried and once 
more coated with bitumen. The ground is now polished off with a 
stick of charcoal, leaving the bitumen in the lines, after which the 
plate is gummed and printed from by the usual zincographic method. 
This process is admirable for map work, although it is obviously 
inapplicable for the reproduction of subjects with widely extended 
blacks; and it has the advantage that the lines show no tendency to 
spread. 

Before going any farther, you may with advantage look back at 
some of the older examples of photo-engraving in half-tone. Here 
are some specimens done by Talbot’s etching process over twenty-five 
years ago, and they are admirable; while yonder is an example done 
by Mr. Dallas in 1864, and issued with the Photographic News of 
that year. These examples of work done by Pretsch twenty years 
ago are quite sufficient to prove that good work is not altogether a 
thing of to-day. Among the newer methods, that of Klic deserves 
special mention; and this specimen, which was issued with the 
“Year Book of Photography for 1882,” will serve to show you how 
perfectly this method can render the lighter or more delicate shades 
of a photograph. Messrs. Annan Bros., of Glasgow, are working 
the process commercially in this country, and they have turned out 
some admirable plates. Klic has not published his method, but it is 
said to be an etching process, and the following details are given in 
a recent number of the Pholographic News : — 


“The process itself was a secret at first, but we are informed that 
the principle of working is as follows: A copper plate is dusted with 
powdered asphalt, and the plate is heated, so that the asphalt becomes 
nearly melted. A negative carbon print is now transferred on to the 
copper plate, and the plate, now covered with the negative in carbon, is 
etched, at first by a strong solution of perchloride of iron, which pene- 
trates only the thinnest parts of the picture, then by a weaker solution 
of the same salt, the solution etching through the thicker parts. By 
employing more and more diluted solutions, it is possible to etch through 
thicker and thicker layers of gelatine, so that only the high lights 
remain unetched.” 


On the table are some exquisitely fine plates made by Messrs. A. 
& W. Dawson, the managers of the Typographic Etching Company, 
these being reproductions of subjects after nature, and of difficult 
drawings in wash. 

Major Waterhouse has been remarkably successful, during the past 
few years, in making intaglio plates, and he has published the details 
of his method. The process is a modification of one introduced some 
time previously by Geymet, and it is based on the mechanical reticu- 
lation or breaking up of the Woodbury relief. 

A Woodbury relief is developed upon a plate of silvered copper 
(but the relief need not be nearly so high as that required for the 
Woodbury process; in fact, an ordinary carbon print will answer), 
and when the relief is taken out of the developing water, it is dipped 
into a solution of potassium bichromate, drained, and dusted over with 
fine sand, this sand having been previously waxed by being heated in 
an iron pot and stirred up with a small proportion of wax. The 
layer of waxed sand is allowed to remain on the film until it is quite 
dry, when it is brushed off, leaving the gelatine granulated, or pitted, 
all over, the pits being deepest in the thick parts. ‘The plate is now 
blackleaded, and a cast is made in the electrotype bath, this cast 
being the printing plate. 

The specimens on the table will show you what excellent work can 
be done with this method; and you must remember that Major 
Waterhouse has not only published full working details? but he has 
demonstrated the process before several gentlemen interested in the 
matter; moreover, he has not patented the method. 

Before you are some fine examples of the application of photo- 
engraving to pottery decoration, by Mr. F. S. Emery, of Burslem, 





| and one photographic method which this gentleman adopts for the 
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reproduction of pottery designs is of special interest. He coats a 
plate with sensitive bitumen, puts down upon this surface a transfer 
from the plate to be reproduced, and exposes to light until the ground 
is insoluble. Development is now effected with the usual solvents,— 
say, a mixture of turpentine and benzole,—only those parts of the 
ground which were protected by the transfer dissolving. The etch- 
ing is effected by perchloride of iron. 

As regards collotype printing, the progress to be reported is prin- 
cipally as regards extension of work and some minor details; while, 
as far as this country is concerned, the Autotype Company practically 
holds the thing in their own hands. Excellent as the + ppesene of 
foreign work may be which are placed before you to-night, you will 
find nothing better than the specimens shown by the Autotype Com- 
pany. In Germany, the steam press is largely applied to the rapid 
production of collotypes; and before you are drawings of the machine 
collotype press constructed by Messrs. Schmiers, Werner & Stein, 
the most striking feature being the large number of rollers, used in 
order to ensure equal inking and damping. The transfer of collo- 
types to porcelain has been practised to a small extent, vitrifiable 
colors being dusted on afterwards; but the results obtained have not 
been very satisfactory. . 

Collotyping in colors from several plates has been introduced to 
compete with chromo-lithography for fine work; but the only exam- 
ples exhibited in this courtry are, I believe, some shown by Mr. 
Meyerstein, and a selection of which is now before you. 

Before you go, do not fail to look at some intaglio plates intended 
for the decoration of porcelain as made by Mr. Dallas; and you will 
also find some prints from them. Mr. Dallas does not tell us how he 
makes them. 

As you may well suppose, the things omitted from this short course 
of lectures are more numerous than the things discussed, far more 
progress having been made than can be described in three hours. 

You will, before you go, allow me to express the obligation we are 
all under to Mr. Barker who has so ably assisted me in showing you 
what ouy have seen. 





EIGHTEENTH CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE Eighteenth An- 
nual Convention of 
the American I[nsti- 

tute of Architects held 
its session in the Circuit 
Court Room of the Fed- 
eral Building in the city 
of Albany, N. Y., on the 22d, 23d and 24th of October. 

The Convention was well attended and much interest evinced by 
its members in the business brought before it, and in listening to the 
Reports of Chapters and Committees. President Walter presided ; 
his annual address was received with marked attention and respect. 
The Report of the Board of Trustees showed a satisfactory increase 
in the professional membership of the Institute, both in the Fellow- 
ship and Associate grades. The following list comprises the full 
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_ number of elections since the Seventeenth Convention : — 


FELLOWS BY PROMOTION. 
M. Fred Bell, Fulton, Mo. E. H. Kendall, New York, N. Y. 
W. C. Smith, Nashville, Tenn. W. G. Preston, Boston, Mass, 
Arthur Rotch, Boston, Mass. E. Townsend Mix, Milwaukee, Wis. 
FELLOWS BY FIRST ELECTION. 
A. H. Stem, Indianapolis, Ind. E. J. Hodgson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. H. Stem, we - James G,. Cutler, Rochester, N. Y. 
John Ord, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ASSOCIATES. 
P. L. Le Brun, New York, N. Y. J. McDonnell, Green Bay, Wis. 
Leoni W. Robinson, New Haven, Ct. F. W. Humble, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. W. Kirchner, St. Louis, Mo. Eugene H. Taylor, Des Moines, Iowa. 
B. H. Enos, Indianapolis, ind. R. W. Gambier-Bousfield, Montreal, 
C. G. Mueller, ss sa Canada. 
W. S. Wicks, Auburn, N, Y. David L. Stine, Detroit, Mich. 
E. R. Willson, Providence, R. I. J.J. Deery, Philadelphia, Pa, 
F. W. Vogdes, Indianapolis, Ind. Fred. B. White, New York, N. Y. 

One Fellow— Mr. Henry Fernbach, of New York, N. Y.— has 
died during the year, and two Associates have been dropped from 
the roll, leaving the net gain in professional membership, since the 
last Convention, seventeen. 

The Report of the Treasurer shows that the finances of the Insti- 
tute have been carefully managed and are in a good condition. 

The papers read before the Convention were as follows: “ An 
Architectural Résumé,” by Henry M. Congdon, F. A. I. A.; “ Old 
Art in Europe, a Help and a Hindrance to New,” by Russell Sturgis, 
F. A. L. A.; “ Metrology,” by Rev. H. G. Wood, Sharon, Pa.; “‘ Chem- 
ical Preservation of Building Materials,” by R. Ogden Doremus, 
M. D., New York. These papers were listened to with interest and 
referred to the Committee on Publications. 

The Nominating Committee presented the following list of officers 
for the year 1885, who, after balloting, were declared to be unani- 
mously elected : — 

President, Thomas U. Walter, L.L. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, O. P. Hatfield, New York, N. Y 
Secretary, Geo. C. Mason, Jr., Newport, R. I. 





Trustees : Messrs. H. M. Congdon, New York, N. Y.; A. J. Bloor, 
New York, N. Y.; Napoleon Le Brun, New York, N. Y.; E. T. Lit- 
tell, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence : W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Committee on Publications: Messrs. H. Hudson Holly, New York, 
N. Y.; T. M. Clark, Boston, Mass.; Chas. Crapsey, Cincinnati, O. ; 
J. McArthur, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on Education: Alfred Stone, Providence, R. I.; Henry 
Van Brunt, Boston, Mass.; Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, Champaign, 
Ill.; Prof. W. R. Ware, New York, N. Y.; Prof. T. M. Clark, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Upon announcement of the result of the ballot, President Walter, 
in a few graceful sentences, thanked the Convention for the honor 
which had been again conferred upon him, and expressed his desire 
to forward, by all the means in his power, the interests of the Insti- 
tute and the profession of architecture. 

The most important business brought before the Convention was 
the report on a revision of the Schedule of Professional Practice and 
Charges, prepared by a sub-committee of the Board of Trustees. 

The discussion of this report occupied nearly the whole of the 
morning session of the 23d, and resulted in the re-adoption of the 
present Schedule, with several changes and amendments. The 
Schedule as amended will shortly be priated and distributed to mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

The annual dinner, courteously tendered to the members of the 
Convention by the architects of Albany, was given at the Delavan 
House on the evening of the 23d. About forty-five architects, with 
other gentlemen interested in art, literature and the professions were 
present. Mayor A. Bleecker Banks presided, and among the guests 
may be enumerated Rev. Dean Norton, of All Saint’s Cathedral, 
Rev. Dr. Battershall, of St. Peter’s Church, and Mr. St. Clair McKel- 
way, editor of the Albany Argus. Speeches followed the dinner, 
nearly every one present being called upon and answering in a pleas- 
ant and felicitous manner. 

Among the good results of the convention will probably be the re- 
habilitation of the Albany Chapter. 

A most courteous and hospitably worded invitation was received 
from the Art Club of Nashville, Tenn., requesting the Institute to 
hold its nineteenth convention in that city. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Board of Trustees, the members present generally 
expressing the opinion that if possible it would be desirable to hold 
the next convention in a southern city. 

The afternoons of the days of the convention were devoted, under 
the guidance of their hosts, the Albany architects, to visiting the 
Capitol, City-hall, foundations of All Saint’s Cathedral, the Van Ren:- 
selaer manor house, the Schuyler mansion, the Van Rensselaer. 
house at Greenwich, and the new draw-bridge across the Hudson. 
At the Capitol the members of the Convention were presented indi- 
vidually to Governor Cleveland, were shown through the building 
and viewed the extensive works in progress, under the guidance of 
Mr. Isaac Perry, the superintending architect. 

The freedom of the Fort Orange Club-house was extended to the 
visitors. 

Before adjournment a vote of thanks was tendered to the Albany 
architects. j 

The third day of the convention was devoted by many of the 
architects to excursions to points of interest in Albany and its 
vicinity. 

This gives only a brief and summarized outline of the proceedings 
of the Eighteenth Convention, and is prepared in haste. Full 
accounts, accompanied by the papers and reports, will appear in the 
published “ Proceedings” of the Institute. 

Very respectfully, GrorGeE C. Mason, Jr., 
Secretary, A. I, A. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. OUEN, AT ROUEN.! 


ry beauty of the Church of St. Quen, has been a frequent theme 
of admiration among the lovers of ancient ecclesiastical arclii- 

tecture. The excellencies of the building have been denied by 
none, while some have gone so far as to consider it as the very 
perfection of that style, which has generally, however improperly, 
obtained the name of Gothic. 

A recent English traveller, whose attention was expressly directed 
to the different departments of the arts, bears the following testi- 
mony in its favor: “ Beyond all comparison, the finest specimen of 
Gothie architecture which we have met with in France is Saint Ouen, 
the secondary church at Rouen. Contrasted with Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, it is small ; but it does not, I think, yield to that or any other 
structure I have ever seen, in elegance, lightness, or graceful uni- 
formity.”” Previous to the suppression of monasteries in France, the 
Church of St. Quen made part of the abbey of the same name, one 
of the most celebrated and most ancient in Normandy. It is now a 
parochial church, and is happily in nearly a perfect state, having 
suffered comparatively but little from the mad folly of the Calvinists 
of the sixteenth century, or the democrats of the eighteenth ; though 
every studied insult was offered to it by the former, and in the fury 
of the revolution it was despoiled and desecrated — degraded at one 





1 From Cotman’s “‘ Antiquities of Normandy.” 
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magazine for forage. Different accounts are given of the founda- 
tion of the convent; some writers contend for its having taken place 
as early as the last year of the fourth century, and having been the | 
work of the piety of Saint Victrice, the Bishop of Rouen; others, 
and these the greater number, are content with tracing it from the 
reign of Clothair. Those who adopt the latter opinion are again 
divided, as to whether the prince himself was the actual founder, or | 
only ratified by his royal sanction what was really the establishment | 
of Archbishop Flavius. In either case, however, they agree in dating | 
the origin of the abbey from the year 535. | 

| 

| 

} 


| 

time to a manufactory for the forging of arms, and at another to a 
| 

| 


Upon the irruption of the Normans in the ninth century, this | 
abbey shared the common fate of the Neustrian convents ; and, like 
the rest, it rose from its ashes with greater magnificence, after the 
conversion of these barbarians to Christianity. Nicholas, the fourth 
abbot of the convent, son of Duke Richard II, and of Judith of Brit- | 
tany, is said by Ordericus Vitalis to have commenced “a new | 
church of wonderful size and elegance.” But though he presided | 
over the fraternity nearly sixty years, he did not live to see the | 
building finished ; the bringing of the task to perfection was reserved | 
for William Balot, the next but one to him in the succession; and | 
even he died in the very year of the dedication, which did not take | 
place till 1126. 

This church which had cost eighty years to build, was suffered to | 
exist but ashort time after its completion ; only ten years had elapsed | 
from its dedication, when it fell a prey to a conflagration, which was | 
at the same time destructive to the greater part of the city ; another | 
church built shortly after, and chiefly by the munificence of Richard | 
Ceur-de-Lion, shared the same fate in 1248. But even these re- | 
peated disasters in no wise abated the spirit of the monks; they had | 
retired with the wreck of their property to one of their estates near | 
Rouen, and there, by economy on their own part, and liberality on | 
that of others, they soon found themselves in a state to undertake the 
erection of a fourth convent, of greater extent than any of the former, 
and to inclose it with high walls. The honor of laying the first stone 
of the new church, the same that is now standing, is attributed to 
one of the most celebrated of the abbots, John Roussel, more com- 
monly known by the name of Marcdargent. He had been elected 
to the prelacy in 1303; and fifteen years afterwards, he commenced 
the structure. He presided over the monastery thirty-seven years, 
and was buried in the Lady-Chapel of the church, which he had com- 
pleted as far westward asthe transepts. The remaining parts of the 
church were not finished till the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when it was brought to its present state by the thirty-fourth abbot, 





Anthony Bohier, who, in the annals of the convent, bears the char- | 
acter of having been “a magnificent restorer and repairer of ancient 
monasteries.” 

Admirable as is the structure, the original design of the architect | 
was never completed. The western front remains imperfect; and | 
this is more to be regretted, as that part is naturally the first that | 
meets the eye of the stranger, who thus receives an unfavorable im- | 
pression, which is afterwards difficult wholly to banish. The inten- 
tion was, that the portal should have been flanked by magnificent 
towers, ending in a combination of open arches and tracery, corre- | 
sponding with the outline and fashion of the central tower. An en- 
graving of this intended front, is given in Pommeraye’s “ History of | 
the Abbey,” from a sketch preserved among the records of the | 
convent. 

The view of this church etched by Mr. Cotman, is copied from a | 
drawing made by Miss Elizabeth Turner. It represents the build- | 
ing, as seen from a seat in the gardens formerly belonging to the | 
monastery, but now open to the public; and it is well calculated to | 
convey a general idea of the character of the exterior of the building, 
including the central tower, which is wholly composed of open arches 
and tracery, and terminates like the south tower of the cathedral, | 
with an octangular crown of fleur-de-lis. The plate also exhibits a | 
portion of a cirenlar chapel, now commonly known by the name of /a 
Chambre des Clercs, the only remaining part of the church built by | 
William Balot, in the beginning of the twelfth century. This chapel, 
the south porch, the central tower, and a specimen of ancient sculp- 
ture in the church, have been engraved by Mr. ‘Turner in his “ Tour 
in Normandy.” The two first, of the same subjects, together with the 
western front, a general view of the church from the south, the curi- 
ous bas-relief over the southern entrance, and a representation of the 
interior, have since been lithographized in M. Jolimont’s “ Mounmens | 
dela Normandie.” Considerable pains have been devoted in both | 
these works to the description and the history of the building; and 
to them the reader must be referred, who is unwilling to engage with 
the ponderous folio of Pommeraye. 





! 
THE CHARTER-HOUSE, LONDON. SKETCHES BY MR. C. H. 
BLACKALL. 


Tur group of buildings now known as the Charter-House is situ- 
ated in what was the old city of London, opposite the great Smith- 
field Markets, and but a short distance from the still existing St. 
John’s Gate, a portion of the ald city walls. The name has been 
corrupted from Chatreuse, a Carthusian monastery having been 
founded here in 1371, on the site of a burying-ground for persons 
dying of the lague. In 1535, Henry VIII dissolved the monastery, | 
and shortly after, the property passed into the hands of Thomas How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk. Most of the existing buildings date from this 


period, and the old work was greatly enriched, and put in thorough 
repair by the Duke, who made this his family seat. Here Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained during five days, awaiting preparations 
for her coronation, and during a subsequent visit she is said to have 
become greatly incensed with her host, who loved his sovereign too 
little, or perhaps too much, and who was locked up in his own house 
for his coldness. James | also kept court in the Charter-House on 


| first entering London. Subsequently, the establishment was much 
neglected, and was little used until 1611, when all that was left of 


the former buildings was purchased by Thomas Sutton, a retired 
merchant, who had made a great deal of money out of Government 
contracts. He put everything in very thorough repair, making a 
number of additions and changes, and converting it into a school for 
forty boys, and an asylum for eighty indigent and deserving gentle- 


| men. Sutton left everything very thoroughly organized and richly 


endowed, and the Charter-House in many of its appointments has 
not changed materially since his day. Grace is still said at table in 
the same words used by the retired merchant, who thought so much 


| of his formula, that he had it ordained that none other should be used. 


In 1872, the boys school was transferred to new and more sanitary 
quarters at Godalming, Surrey. The “ Merchant Taylors Company ” 
has lately acquired a portion of the old monastery close, and erected 


| a large brick school-house, which however has nothing to do with the 


Charter-House. The “ poor Brethren ” still come and go as they did 
two centuries ago. They are very comfortably housed in apartments 
facing the interior courts. The school has always been crowded and 
has had among its former pupils, Barrow, Steele, Addison, Black- 
stone, Wesley, Grote, Havelock, and Thackeray. In “ The New- 
comes,” Thackeray presents some very pleasing pictures of life in the 
old Charter-House School. 

Of the old monastery buildings, nothing now remains but the 
pointed entrance gateway, and portions of the interior walls, though 
the kitchens appear to have been erected before the time of the Duke 
of Norfolk. ‘I'he large dining-hall is considered the most perfect 
specimen of an Elizabethan room in London. The ceiling is of a 
Gothic feeling, however, and has the appearance of having belonged 
to the olden monastic refectory. One end of the room is crossed by 
a high oaken screen, very rich in carving and Elizabethan strap- 
work, the columns being very nicely proportioned. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s monogram is cut on the frieze of this screen, with the date 
1571. The room has a high wainscot all around and a narrow gal- 
lery along one side, connected with a musician’s gallery over the 
screen above referred to. The old fireplace was built by ‘Thomas 
Sutton, and is adorned with the Sutton arms, and various emblems of 
the manner in which the old merchant came by his wealth. In the 


| same wing with the dining-hall is the old chapel containing some ex- 


cellent wood-work, and a very handsome staircase-hall, very well pre- 
served, and exceedingly rich in detail. Portions of the Suttons arms 
are found on the newel-posts. This staircase-hall has also quite a 
handsome ceiling of Elizabethan strap-work, and a wide mullioned 
window, with rich-carved pilasters on either side, and an elaborate 


| soffit. The Queen Elizabeth room is in this same portion of the 


Charter-House, and is a very perfect example of the interior work of 
the period, with a huge mantel reaching to the ceiling. Some of the 
old furniture still exists, and the ceiling of moulded plaster strap- 
work, is in a very good state of preservation. The appearance of 
this room is not unlike that of the large chambers in Haddon Hall. 
C. H. B. 
THE CERTOSA, PAVIA, ITALY. 


Tue Carthusian Monastery is one of the most celebrated build- 
ings in northern Italy. The famous facade of Ambrogio Borgognone, 
was begun in 1473, nearly a century after the foundation of the mon- 
astery. ‘The view published to-day shows a much less familiar aspect 
of the structure. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, GHENT, BELGIUM. 


It is of this church, the oldest in the city, that the following pun- 
ning description is commonly given: L’eglise a onze tours el dix sans 
(pronounced cent) cloches. [The church has eleven towers, and ten 
hundred bells — literally, “ ten without bells.”] The greater part of 
this building dates from early in the fifteenth century. 


STUDY FOR A HOUSE AT PITTSBURGH, PA.,—SKETCH OF THE 
ENTRANCE. MR. H. P. KIRBY, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BLOCK OF TEN HOUSES FOR WM. ROBERTSON, ESQ., NEWARK, N, 


J MR. VAN CAMPEN TAYLOR, ARCHITECT, NEWARK, N, J. 





Tae VALUE OF THE COEFFICIENT OF Expansion.— An illustration 


| of the way in which a coefficient like 0.000006, that of the expansion of 


steel, may become a big thing with a few degrees of rise of temperature 
and long lengths has been seen, says the Engineer, on the new Midjand 
line between Irchester and Sharnbrook, recently opened for goods traf- 
fic. The rails were laid during winter time, and insufficient room was 
left for expansion, consequently the summer heat expanded the rails to 
such an extent that the road burst out of line. Traffic had to be at 
once stopped and the permanent way altered and properly spaced. Ac- 
cidents from the “ spreading” of rails are far more frequent than is sup- 
posed on roads in this country. Your compiler long ago showed the vital 
necessity of regulating the space allowed for expansion at the ends of 


| rails by constant reference to the height of the thermometer on the 


spot and during the whole process of laying the rails. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN ARCHITECTS AND 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


sy_T the banquet which was 

a feature of the recent 

convention of western 
architects, Mr. W. L. B. Jen- 
ney, F. A. I. A., responded as 
follows to the toast, “The 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects” : — 

Gentlemen, — Please allow 
me to thank you in the name 
of the Institute for your kind 
remembrance and to extend 
to you her motherly love. 
Some thirty-six years ago the 
Institute commenced its exist- 
ence as an incorporated body 
under auspices not as favor- 
able as those that here obtain. 
The Institute was alone in 
her struggle for existence; 
we have to guide us her 
thirty-six years of experience 
and her assistance, besides 
that of numerous State and 
other local organizations. The Institute has endeavored to unite in 
fellowship the architects of this continent and to combine their efforts 
so as to promote the artistic, scientific and practical efliciency of the 
profession. What the Institute proposed to do for the continent, we 
propose to do for the West. The Institute two years ago had a 
membership consisting of some sixty-two honorary members, among 
them such well-known names as Sir Charles Barry, Wm. Burges, 
C. R. Cockerell, James Fergusson, George Godwin, Sir George Gil- 
bert Scott, Viollet-le-Duc, and others; sixty-four corresponding mem- 
bers, men interested in architecture, but not practising architects ; 
three hundred and sixty-two Fellows and Associates, architects in 
good standing located in all parts of the country. Numerous addi- 
tions have recently been made, of which I have no record. 

The annual meeting of the Institute is usually held in the East, 
because the attending members are largely from that locality. Each 
year endeavors have been made to interest the Western members, and 
to induce their attendance at the next annual meeting, but with little 
success. To further this end two years ago the meeting was held in 
Cincinnati, but there was only one member present from west of that 
city. A year ago the meeting was held in Newport and Providence, 
at the fashionable season; there was but one attendance from Chi- 
cago, and none from beyond, westward. <A few days ago the meet- 
ing was held in Albany, at which there was no attendance from the 
west beyond Cincinnati and Cleveland. These meetings are all 
exceedingly profitable and interesting. The visiting architects are 
the guests of the local chapters, who entertain royally, assisted by 
many liberal-minded and wealthy gentlemen, who open their houses, 
show many beautiful interiors and works of art, and spread out a 
lunch-table with big bowls of capital punch and plenty of champagne 
and cigars. In spite of all these pleasures and profits, the attendance 
is not large. This year, at Albany, the visiting architects numbered 
but twenty-two, and one sees year after year nearly the same faces. 
Why this small attendance, and why confined to the same persons 
with but little variation ? 

The immense extent of our country, and the difficulty of being ab- 
sent from one’s office for a number of days, just at the time the 
meetings are held, is one, but this is not the main reason. It is 
because those members who are not in the habit of attending, feel 
that they are not acquainted, and that they would not feel at home. 
This is a great mistake. Every person who has once attended a 
meeting of the Institute will do all in his power to attend every one 
thereafter. Ata single visit he feels that he is received with such 
good fellowship that he counts every member his friend. This good 
fellowship among members is one of the greatest advantages to be 
derived from these associations; and it is with great pleasure and 
with encouraging hopes of a brilliant future that we see so many 
present at our first meeting, and our first duty is to make friends 
with each other. 

The Institute has acquired an honorable name throughout the 
world, and it is to-day an honor to be enrolled among her fellows. 
I hope that our Board of Directors will sooner or later arrange with 
the Trustees of the Institute some method by which all members of 
this Association will become ipso facto members of the Institute, con- 
ferring as many benefits as they obtain. There is strength in num- 
bers, and it is a good reputation to be known to frequent good com- 
pany. This Association united with the Institute, will include nearly 
every architect of good standing in the land, and some of the more 
celebrated of Europe. We cannot be ignored. We will establish 
the profession on as firm a base and on as high a pinnacle as that 
of the law or medicine, and secure for its members the same high 
respectability that is so freely accorded them in Europe. 

Fellows of the Association of Western Architects: The Institute 
extends to you all the right hand, and wishes you a success more 
brilliant than the most enthusiastic among you even dare to hope. 














UNITARIAN CHURCH BUILDING.?! 
FROM AN ARCHITECT'S POINT OF VIEW. 
Qr: 2, however, having 


chosen your site and 

your architect, the ar- 

rangement of the church 

next becomes important. 

Regarding this I would say 

that, looked at from es- 

thetic grounds alone, — as 

a matter of composition, of 

feeling, and of design, and 

aside entirely from such 

advantages as a minister 

would urge, — it seems to 

me that the church should 

be a church from bottom to 

top, sacred to devotion from 

foundation to spire. A Ro- 

j man Catholic church is 

dedicated whenever it is 

ready for services, and it 

is used just as any room 

could be used for the mass 

and other ceremonies; but 

when it is wholly paid for, 

it is consecrated, and the altar, previously movable and temporary, is 

then put on a masonry foundation to stand for all time in a church. 

Now, I think that our churches should have, not temporary and re- 

movable altars which give place to the stage and the stove, but that 

they should be holy all the time, — in other words, churches riylit 

down to the ground; and I believe that the social meetings, the sew- 

ing-circles, the parish-parties, should be held in an adjoining struct- 

ure. It is sometimes cheaper to have these in the basement, but it 

does not save so very much. On the other hand, the grouping of 

church and parish building will be attractive outside, and the senti- 

ment of keeping the church sacred to the worship of God certainly 
is worth something. 

The same ideas apply to the ground plan of the audience-room. If 
the church is really but an audience-room, theatres and concert-halls 
are our best models. These have grown up out of the necessities of 
seeing and hearing as the prime and only needs. This is a perfectly 
legitimate way of looking at the question of building Unitarian 
churches; and, moreover, grand effects can be thus obtained. I re- 
member noticing this, especially in a large but cheap galvanized-iron 
church in New York, where the seats are amphitheatral and raised 
one above another, as in a Greek theatre. Asan audience-room, it 
is well arranged for all to see and hear; as a Jecture-room, it brings 
every one directly before the speaker; as a concert-room, the effect 
must be grand when the people join in the hymn. But it is not a 
church. What is there about it to distinguish it from any of the 
places I name, or to mark it as the house of God? If the preaching is 
everything, if we go to church for the sermon only, if association of 
ideas is nothing, if kinship with the worshippers of all the Christian 
centuries is nothing, if worship on our part is nothing, this is our best 
plan for a church. But in my experience, not as an architect, but as 
a man, our churches have, | will not say too much sermon, but cer- 
tainly too little devotion. There ace very many who are unable to 
master doctrines of atonement and redemption, and who feel that, 
when trained men differ so vastly about dogma, their own lack of 
training and knowledge makes them no judges of it. And yet many 
of these still believe ina God to whom it does them good, in com- 
pany with their fellows, to confide their hopes, and sorrows, and joys, 
and fears, and faith, and in a Christ whose life and example are the 
best guide they have for right living. These go to church for devo- 
tion as well as for the sermon. It is this desire for a religious and 
devotional atmosphere that in my experience has taken young Uni- 
tarian-bred parents to other communions where the spirit of devotion 
is more conspicuous, so that, even if their own convictions are not 
secure, their children may grow up with that respect for holy places 
and holy things which is less strong now than when we were children. 

All this is not architecture; but it explains why I would, in the 
plan of a new church, hold fast to all possible accepted forms and 
associations, and not be set aside by the too practical committee-man, 
who wishes every seat as good as the others, at any cost of associa- 
tion, dignity, or beauty. Far from agreeing with him, I think much 
should be sacrificed to gain brave responses, devout prayer, hearty 
singing. It is not a brilliant discovery of ours that medieval churches 
do not wholly suit a congregational service. The medizval builders 
must have known this perfectly well; but they valued other things 
also; they saw what was gained by effects of distance, perspective, 
mystery. When they worshipped they worshipped the Lord * in the 
beauty of holiness.” These things meant something to them, and 
these same things lead us now to make reverent pilgrimages to a! 
the cathedrals of England and the Continent. The cathedrals, tle 
abbeys, the village churches of the,Middle Ages would never have 
been what they are, would never have had their atmosphere of relig- 


| ion and devotion, if they had not been to their builders sacred places, 


retreats from the world without, and distinct and different from their 





1 Portions of a paper, by Robert S. Peabody, in the Christian Register. 
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habitual surroundings. And for us, too, if what we want is a lecture- 
room, it seems idle to be discussing church building. If we want 
churches, we must build churches: and the experience of eighteen 
centuries of church-builders is not to be idly dropped. : 

I have dwelt thus on the value of religious sentiment because it is 
so easily endangered, and it is pleasing to note that most of the 
recent important churches of our denomination do aim at this church- 
like-air, but it is plain that there are other essentials of which we 
must not lose sight. If cleanliness is next to Godliness, fresh air is 
likewise a powerful aid to piety. At one of the Moody and Sankey 
revival meetings in Boston, some inquiring engineers tried experi- 
ments on the fresh-air ducts. On closing them slightly, the meeting 
became torpid, the preacher dull, the audience sleepy. As less air 
was admitted, people began to leave the meeting, and at a given 
point a woman would faint. As soon as fresh air was admitted, all 
cheered up; with more air still, the speakers took courage, the hymns 
were stronger, and as the outer air poured in freely, we can readily 
believe that backsliders awoke to their sins, and conversions began. 
Of course, then, we must have fresh air. Of course, we must see and 
hear well, must have good seating, and warmth, and light, and with 
all this the ground plan of the church becomes important. There are 
ancient examples that might respond to most of these requirements. 
It has been well said of medieval plans that “the typical Gothic 
church plan is an avenue; the typical Byzantine church plan is a 
central area. The one is arranged along an axis; the other is grouped 
around a point.” These central-area plans are excellent examples 
for us. The church of St. Mark at Venice, for instance, is not far 
from possessing a good plan for a Congregational church; and there 
is not a spot on earth that bears more distinctly the mark of being 
holy ground. We cannot of course have the long, narrow-naved 
plans generally used in England, the “avenue plans” above referred 
to; nor are columns that intercept the view desirable, and light iron 
columns that seem too light for their work are worse than none. But 
a wide-naved church with wide transepts makes a fine audience-room 
and gives the “central area;” and galleries in the transepts, if de- 
sired, bring the audience very near the speaker, while a row of col- 
umns on the inside of the outside aisles may narrow the span, and 
add to the effect. Of our churches, All Souls in New York, the 
First Church in Boston, the Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, the 
church in Springfield, and many others, have more or less this type 
of ground plan, —a type that thus seems roughly accepted as the 
best to follow. 

The really unsettled point in these plans is the position of the 
choir. In two of them it is beside the pulpit, in one behind it, and 
in the fourth in a side gallery. In short, there is no agreement as to 
the right spot. The minister must hold the eyes of his audience, but 
it is not elevating for the audience to watch four singers in the act. 
It is difficult not to observe that the soprano is attractive, or we con- 
stantly recall the appearance of the bass in “ Pinafore.” Neither 
congregational singing in a Congregational church, nor the singing 
of men and boys placed in the chancel of a ritualistic church seems 
out of place; but, for the half-way measure of a quartette or chorus, 
the best position is where the music can be given without the singers 
themselves attracting the attention of the audience, and this is, prob- 
ably, over the entrance door. 

After considering both the arrangement and the ground plan of 
the church, there remains, as to matters of design, only the style of 
its detail to consider. In a small church this may often be reduced 
toa minimum. Built of shingles or of cobble stones, its mass, and 
shape, and group will be better let alone than aided by detail. But 
a large building requires some detail, and some historical character 
must be given this detail. No single historical style is essential to 
the religious spirit. Examples of the most varied kinds can be cited, 
both ancient and modern, that have all the expression of religion, 
and yet are Latin basilicas, Byzantine churches, Medieval and Re- 
naissance cathedrals. Who can say that either St. Paul’s in Rome, 
or St. Mark in Venice, Notre Dame or the Pantheon in Paris, West- 
minster, or Wren’s buildings in London are not Christian churches ? 
Yet how wide the difference in their styles! Details have to be 
used as words, expressions, and phrases are in writing; and they 
have the same history. Wren built St. Paul’s in London, in the 
same Roman vein in which Milton wrote of Paradise, Chambers and 
Adam designed their elegant work as Addison wrote his essays. 
Our work is sure to be national; the needs and purposes of our 
buildings will make it so; but this language of detail will show its 
origin, and should be scholarly and harmonious, as much so as the 
once of the speaker in the pulpit. It can be American, as is the 
anguage of Whittier, of Bryant, of Lowell. This scholarship does 
not come to a designer by chance, any more than poetry finds fit 


than the great’ number, the richness, and the beauty of the small 
parish churches. They form the central object of each village; and 
with their long and low lines, their ivy-covered towers and spires, 
backed by dark yew trees, and surrounded by their quiet church- 
yards, they are the most picturesque objects one sees. ‘Their number 
is very great, and their fitness unequaled. The men that built these 
churches were our ancestors; and our history, poetry, and associa- 
tions have been so built into themand grown around them that, when 
an Anglo-Saxon writes, speaks, or thinks of a church these buildings 
are in his mind. Whatever the grandeur of an Italian basilica, the 
richness of a lofty French parish church, none of them suggests to 
the Anglo-Saxon, simple piety, reverence, devotion, none seem holy 
places, so much as does an English village church. 

Naturally, then, these buildings have much to suggest to us; and 
beyond anything perhaps, we notice the charming adaptation to their 
| sites, their homely and simple beauty, their low and wide-spread 
mass, shooting up from the plains and meadows into lofty spires or 
buttressing the hillsides with sturdy towers. But, apart from matters 
of design, what we might well learn from English churches, ancient 
and modern, is the solidity of construction which has brought the 
former down to our day, and which will preserve those building now 
for a remote future. All the medieval cathedrals and village 
churches were of masonry inside and out, and generally this masonry 
showed as brickwork or stone-work inside of the church as well as 
outside of it. Modern churches of this character are now built all 
over England, and I have noticed many mission churches, for in- 
stance, in the poor East End of London, as simple as they can be in 
brick and mortar, but well designed, of solid masonry inside and 
outside, and good without the aid of plasterer or painter for indefi- 
nite time. Even with cheap mission churches, a scheme worthy of 
imitation is to build a small portion of the church of masonry, and 
have the remainder of the cheapest and most temporary character. 
The stone part is a constant inducement to further work in the same 
way, and little is sacrificed by abandoning the cheap part. 

Just a very few churches exist in our country with these lasting, 
permanent, beautiful, stone or brick interiors. They are beyond all 
| comparisons the most church-like buildings we possess. But in gen- 

eral we build a stone church, and then, under .the excuse that the 
climate requires it, we build practically a wooden one within it, and 
plaster on that wood, and paint the plaster with perishable colors in 
patterns which go out of fashion in a few years, and then the church 
is renewed in some new guise. If religious faith is a thing of the 
present, and so changeable that churches will in a few years be out 
of date, these temporary structures may be well enough; but, if we 
have anything worth going to church about, let us build solid churches 
to last. It is not a question of climate: it costs a little more to fin- 
ish the walls inside with masonry, — with warm-hued stone, or with 
red or yellow brickwork, — but it is lasting and handsome; and 
when once thus finished, the church is beyond the reach of any hun- 
gry decorator. 7 

[ remember a Sunday passed in a town in the west of England. 
| The ancient church with its lofty tower crowned a hill whose flanks 
| were guarded by a great Edwardian castle. Its chimes rang merrily 
| in the morning, audible far up the river valley. At church time, the 
| mayor and council met in the market-house in their robes of office, 

and, preceded by the clerks bearing the maces, walked to the church 
and sat together in the state seats, with the maces set in the pew-end. 
| The town seemed to come in a body to the service. It was evidently 








| the proper thing to do. The anglers who were staying in the old 
| inn went withus; the servant that waited on us in the old Jacobean 
coffee-room went too; and so did the landlord. ‘The little surpliced 
choir boys threw their youthful spirits into the chants that rang in 
the stone vaults of the tower, and the congregation took up their 
part of the service as if they had as much to do with it as the clergy- 
man. The latter gave us, it is true, a sermon unworthy of the sur- 
roundings and of his university gown ; but we had been — in spite of 
dogma, doctrine, or creed, —to church. 

Now I[ do not want to be other than an Amefican, nor other than 
an American Unitarian. I did not agree at all with tbe clergyman 
in his prosy sermon. But I should have been glad to have had a 





hand in raising such a chureh with such a tower, —or rather, a 
church which in some small American town should have the influence 
which that church had there on that Sunday morning — an influence 
that brought a whole community to a common centre, to a church, 
filled with the atmosphere of devotion, and prayer, and praise. 


TO CALCULATE THE WIND-PRESSURE. 


To tHe Epitoxs OF THE AMERICAN, ARCHITECT : — 





expression through an illiterate man. You need for your architect 
a scholar, and a man of refinement, as you do for your minister. In 
such hands, the style employed has little to do with the character of | 
the church, but the feeling and ability of the designer are everything. | 
And when he has kept your church plain and simple, to be relieved | 
at a few telling points by some lavish use of this detail we are talk- | 
ing of, by some bit of ornament, carving, color, or glass, do not cut | 
this off. It is probably the centre that all else works up to. Remem- 
ber it was Judas who said of Mary’s costly offering of spikenard, | 
“W hy was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given | 
to the poor?” And it is added, “This he said, not that he cared 
for the poor.” | 
A traveller through English country villages notes nothing more | 


| of roof surface ? 


Dear Sirs,—Please publish how to calculate Pn, when P = 40 lbs. 


| as determined by Hutton’s formula for wind-pressure P n = P sin a 


1.84 sin a—1, a being angle of roof. Which is the safer method of 
the two, this or Tredgold’s recommendation of 40 lbs. per square foot 
Respectfully, M. S. StupEnr. 

[THE problem is easily solved by the formula by finding the sine of a, 


| and raising it, by the aid of a table of logarithms, to the power denoted by 


the exponent found by multiplying the sine of a, minus 1, by 1.84. This 
will give the value of n, and will represent the actual force of wind 
upon a roof inclined at a degrees with the horizon. Between this method of 
calculation and Tredgold’s, which is founded on the unreasonable assump- 
tion that the wind blows downward as often as horizontally, we should 
choose the former; bat neither is suited for practical use. The young archi- 
tect who, on making his weekly visit to his first building, is snddenly seized 
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with a misgiving as to the strength of a hip or valley rafter which looks 
unexpectedly slender in the frame, needs to be able to recalculate on the 
spot the strains to which it may be subjected, so that he can give orders for 
reinforcing it, if necessary, before he leaves the ground. It is very unlikely 
that he would have a table of logarithms in his pocket, still less one of sines, 
and without these, the formula alone would be absolutely worthless to him, 
He might, perhaps, gaess at the value of a sine, but to raise a number with 
five or six places of decimals to a power denoted by an exponent with five 
or six more, without the help of the tables, would be out of the question, 
and he might as well seek information on the sabject from a witch-hazel 
wand as from his formula without the key. This is a more serious matter 
than may at first appear. Left to simple guessing, for want of a method of 
solving his doubts which he can carry about in his head instead of his 
pocket, the nervous architect finds himself obliged either to leave the roof 
as it is, perhaps at great risk, or to order the timber strengthened, perhaps 
unnecessarily, and always at the cost of an extra bill, and of some humilia- 
tion on his own part. The best statement we know of, which presents the 
conditions of wind-pressure in a form which is easily remembered, is a 
short table, calculated from Hutton’s formula, and giving the pressure 
yer square foot on roofs of various inclinations, from five to sixty degrees. 
his is to be found in the first volume of Greene's series of books on graph- 
ical statics, as well as in one or two others, which may have copied it 
from him. The table is too long to quote in full, but it is worth remem- 
bering that the maximum wind-pressure, normal to the roof, may be taken 
without much error, at as many pounds to the square foot as there are 
degrees in the angle which the roof makes with the horizon; the maxi- 
mum pressure for calculation being thus about twenty-six and one-half 
pounds per square foot for a “‘quarter-pitch” roof, sixty pounds for a 
Gothic roof of sixty degrees pitch, and soon. This gives ratper too high 
pressures for steep roofs, but it is better than allowing forty pounds vertical 
wind-pressure on roofs of all sections, which is now nearly obsolete; and 
with a smooth board and a two-foot rule a diagram can be drawn in a 
few minutes, which will give the strain due to wind in a given timber 
with about as mach accuracy as so uncertain a subject will allow of. 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.) 





THE COMPOSITION OF HEMACITE. 
MACON, PA., November 5, 1884. 
To tHe Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — What is the composition of hemacite? An answer, 
through your journal or otherwise, will oblige, 
Yours truly, 


P. E. Dennis, JR. 


[Tue hemacite manufacturers naturally keep the composition of their 
product to themselves; but we have an idea gathered~from the fact of its 
use for other purposes, that dried blood from the slaughter-houses, pressed 
in moulds, forms at least a part of it. — Eps. American ARCHITECT.] 





PAINTING MARBLE. 
BALTIMORE, November 7, 1884. 
To Tae Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —Can you tell us what is the preparation of paint now 
frequently used with successful results upon white marble mantels, 
etc., where it is desired to have color effect instead of the white sur- 
face? Also, if the same or any other preparation of the kind has 
been used and found durable upon exterior polished marble work. 

Very truly yours, Wyatt & Sperry. 

[We know of nothing better than common oil paint, which is often used 
for the purpose. Exterior marble-work we have never seen painted. — Eps, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Loxe-Distance TELEPHONING.— The most remarkable piece of tele- 
phoning yet attempted has been just acgomplished by the engineers of 
the International Bell Telephone Company, who successfully carried 
out an experiment by which they were enabled to hold a conversation 
between St. Petersburg and Bologe, a distance of two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-five miles. Blake transmitting and Beil receiving 
instruments were used, and conversation was kept up, notwithstanding 
a rather high induction. The experiments were carried on during the 
night, when the telegraph lines were not at work. The Russian engi- 
neers of this company are so confident of further success that they 
hope shortly to be able to converse with ease at a distance of four 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five miles; but to accomplish this 
astonishing feat, they must combine all the conditions favorable for the 
transmission of telephonic sounds. If it is found possible to hold audi- 
ble conversation at such extraordinary distances, it is possible that this 
fact will be speedily improved upon, and we shall be enabled to con- 
verse freely between London and New York, and by and by between 
London and the antipodes.— Chamber’s Journal. 


Tae New Parts Post-Orrice.— A building which has been for 
many years in the hands of the contractors will be opened for public 
use almost immediately. Ata cost of over 9,000,000f. Paris has built a 
new post-office, and placed it on the site of the old one, erected in the 
year 1757. In the lapse of more than a century the French capital, like 
our own, has stretched westward, but still the Rue Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau remains the centre of the great city on the Seine. The new build- 
ing is simply an establishment on a very large scale for the reception, 
the sorting and the delivery of the correspondence of the French cap- 
ital. In Rome the fresco-painter and the landscape gardener were 
called in to assist the labors of the architect, and the new post-office in 
the Via Convertiti is one of the most picturesque of modern buildings. 
In Paris business requirements alone were considered. Two improve- 
ments have, however, been adopted which might well be imitated on 
this side of the channel. A large room is set apart for the use of per- 
sons who desire to write letters. It is furnished with maps, guide books, 


dictionaries, and directories, and has a supply of pens, ink, and blotting- 
paper. An attendant supplies stationery at cost price, and there is a 
small charge of a penny or two pence for the use of the room. In 
another wing of the building a passage is fitted with letter-boxes hired 
out at an annual rent to merchants and business men. These boxes 
have doors in front and doors behind. The keys of the latter are with 
the post-office authorities, and as soon as the mails come in letters are 
put into their respective boxes, while the clerks outside bring them to 
their masters without the delay of a general delivery. This system, 
now about to be introduced into the capital, has for some years been in 
use in large towns in France and Switzerland. It is general in the 
United States. — London Daily News. 


Cures ror Dry-Rot.— Manufacturers suffering from dry-rot in their 
warehouses and stores will do well to note the following results 
obtained by Prof. Sorokin of Kasan, and communicated by him to a 
Russian contemporary. The chief agent in effecting the dry destruc- 
tion of wood is the parasite, merulius lacrimans, which has a special 
fondness for places in which textile fabrics are stored in large quanti- 
ties. Prof. Sorokin, in experimenting with a view to a convenient 
means of removing the parasite in question, has come to the following 
conclusions; (1) A thorough draught will destroy the parasite within 
twenty-four hours. (2) If the action of draught be assisted by that 
of sunlight, a few hours will often suffice to put a stop to further dam- 
age. (3) A concentrated solution of common salt is very efficacious, 
and the stronger it is used the more rapid its action. (4) The action of 
a concentrated solution of cupric sulphate (blue stone, blue vitriol) is 
still more energetic and complete than that of common salt. (5) Crude 
carbolic acid is rapid in its action, and cheap but inconvenient to use. 
(6) The best, cheapest and most convenient material to employ is the 
tar obtained when birch wood is distilled for acetic acid. Its mode of 
application is simplicity itself,— the under surfaces of the flooring are 
painted with it; and it has turned out to be the best and most practical 
remedy against this very injurious parasite. — Manufacturer's Gazette. 


Limousin Enamet.— The Renaissance enamels, of Limoges in gen- 
eral, and of Leonard Limousin in particular, must, although during 
many generations they suffered under a curious depreciation in price, 
continue to be precious and eagerly sought for, for the simple reason 
that “grandes piéces” of this wonderfully beautiful ware are exceed 
ingly scarce, and that it was precisely in 1555 that his rare talent had 
reached its acme. Enamelling is one of the oldest arts in the world; 
but that which may be termed painter’s enamel, or enamels executed on 
a single surface, instead of incised surfaces, is a distinct outcome of the 
Renaissance, and was provoked by the desire to possess imperishable 
reproductions, for decorative purposes, of the great works of art which 
had been painted in Italy by Leonardo da Vinci, by Raffaelle and their 
successors. The movement began in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. Among the first promoters of the new process was a glass 
painter of Limoges named Nardon Penicaud, one of whose master- 
pieces, executed for the poet King René of Vaudemont and Lorraine, 
and dated 1503, is now in the Cluny Museum at Paris. In 1532, Francis 
I of France, who, with all his faults, was as magnificent a patron of 
the arts as our Charles I was afterward, caused to be established a 
manufacture of enamels at Limoges, the direction of which he intrusted 
to Leonard, called “ Le Limousin,” or “ Limousin.” This artist, by 
express directions from his royal master, procured from Italy accurate 
copies of the best works of Raffaelle, Giulio Romano and Pinnaticcio, 
and he also had recourse to the great draughtsman and sculptor of 
the French Renaissance, Jean Cousin. The earlier works of Le Lim- 
ousin had been medieval and almost Byzantine in style; but the con- 
templation of the Renaissance models sent him from Italy led him to 
imitate the purerand more correct forms of revived Greek art. [lis 
mode of treatment was essentially hisown. The general effect of his 
work was brilliant, light and harmonious, relieved an! cheered by 
bright sky, blue tints, and turquois blue sparkling on a shining ground. 
He was especially distinguished by a bright yellow which he introduced 
into the hair of his personages, and by pink and limpid flesh tints, 
which added to the feeling of delighted surprise excited by his enamels, 
the effect of which has been compared to the chameleon-like brilliancy 
of shot satin. No one knew so well as he how to make touches of yold 
with which to brighten the effect of his medallions on a black ground. 
During his years of active life his productiveness was astonishing ; but 
his later enamels, which come down to 1574, show the marks of an aged 
and failing hand. Yet, notwithstanding the multitude of dishes, vases, 
ewers, goblets, portraits and plaques in grissaile, cups and bowls signed 
by his well-known monogram of “ L. L.,” sometimes accompanied by a 
fleur-de-lis, the more important pieces of the “ Limousin” soon grew 
rare. Many of his works have mysteriously disappeared. A large 
proportion of these vanished enamels were, in all probability, melted 
down during the stormy days of the first revolution in France, tle 
perpetraters of the acts of vandalism being under the impression tliat 
the enamels were painted on gold or silver plate, whereas, in the great 
majority of instances, a substratum of copper was the material used. 
A very singular fate overtook no fewer than a score of enamels 0” 
which he had most assiduously labored. Francis I, being desirous ol 
decorating the saloons of his newly erected Chtaeau de Madrid, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, with the most splendid specimens procurable of 
Limoges enamels, commissioned Limousin to paint twenty pictures 
of the extraordinary dimensions of five feet in length by four feet in 
height, illustrative of the heathen mythology. Twenty years were 
spent by the master enamelist of Limoges and his pupils in execution 
of these pictures; but Francis died in 1574, and not one of the twenty 
enamelled pictures was ever delivered. They remained in the pos- 
session of the heirs of Leonard de Lemousin until the outbreak of te 
Revolution, a period of more than two hundred years; anda French 
critic, writing in 1810, stated that the twenty enamels of extraordinary 
dimensions were purchased in 1803 by a Milor Anglais, who sent them 





to England. Where are they, and how many guineas apiece woul 
' they bring, were they put up at public auction ? — London Telegraph. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building tntettigenae 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 

eatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
galiy from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS, 


[Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 





307,778. FAucET, — William A. Leggo, New York, 
oy 


307,783. PuLt FOR SLIDING-DooRs.—Thomas Lin- 
coln, Newark, N. J. 

307,787. COMBINATION TRY AND BEVEL SQUARE, 
—Horace W. Merrill, Lynn, Mass. 

3u7 794. 
Perry, Chicago, Lil. 

307,795 
Plymouth, N.C. 

307,805. SASH-FASTENER, —Albert G. Safford, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

307,830, Pipe-Wrencu, — Alfred Barbour, Taren- 
tum, Pa. 

407,848. TOOL FOR MAKING LOCK-MORTISES,—Sim- 
eon W. Drowne and Daniel K. Hubbard, Norwich, 
Conn. 

307 852. 
lyn, N. Y. 
“307,960, DOUBLE-HAMMER BELL, —Frank O, Land- 
grane, Sau Francisco, Cal. 

307,865. MACHINE FOR RABBETING, GROOVING OR 
MOULDING Srone, — Alexander McDonald, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

307,889. Firk-Escare, — Daniel Wilkins, Chicago, 


RANGE-BOILER.—Heury P. Folsom, Brook- 


ll. 

307,893. METALLIC LATH. — John W. Wissinger, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

307,007. Hov-AIR FURNACE, — Nathaniel A. Boyn- 
ton, New York, N. Y. 

37,927. WrarnkeR- BOARD GUAGE, — William J. 
Dyer and Thos. W. Maxey, Nevada, Mo. 

307,041. Fire-EscAPE. — George H. Herrington and 
Martin Heller, Wichita, Kans. 

307,951. AUTOMATIC SIPHON, — James P, 
New York, N. Y. 

307,980. FReIGHT-ELEVATOR.— Charles B. Paxton, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

307,981. TROWEL.— Henry A. 
oY 








Hyde, 


Peace, Brooklyn, 


PokTABLE VENTILATOR. — Theodore C., | 


FLOORING-CLAMP, — Theodore A. Perry, | 


‘ 307,985. SAFETY-ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS,— | 
John D. Phyfe, Demarest, and James J. Harold, ‘Ten- 


afly, N. J 





7.998, HypRAULIC EL’ vATOR.—Jonathan Smith, 


Toledo, 0, 

308,005. SCAPFOLD- CLAMP. — Henry Steinebrei, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

308,010, ELEVATOR - ATTACHMENT. — George W. 
Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

308,037. CLAMP FoR SAW-HANDLEs. —Andrew Me- 
Niece, Newark, N. J. 
39. SreamM-HeaTeER.—John F, Pease, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

308,040. DRAWING-BOARD AND T-SQUARE. — Clif- 
ford H. Prescott, Lawrence, Mass. 

308,041, Morrise-Larcu, — William G, Richards, 
Providence, R. I. 








Sos 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 





Baltimore. | 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report eighteen 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

F. Fitzgerald, three-st'y brick building ws Fre- 
mont St., between Saratoga St. and Haming Lane. 

Becker Bros,, one-st’y brick building, 45’ x 180/, 
es Washington St., between Chase and Biddie Sts. 

Edw. M. Tracy, three-st’y brick building and two- 
st'y brick stable, u w cor. Aisquith and Hoifman 
Sts. 

lhe Evangelical Church, brick church, ns Pres- 
ton St., w of Ensor St. 

Walter W. Watts, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, es 
Argyle Ave., 8 of Cook St. 

Geo. W. Donohue, 12 two-st’y brick buildings e s 
Wolfe St., between Monument and Mebiderry sts. 

S. K. Robinsor, 11 two-st’y and basement brick 
buildiags, us Wilhelin St., w of Fulton Ave, 

Chas. Mickelman, 7 two st’y brick buildings, ws 
Holbrook St., n of Preston St. 

Boston. 

BUILDING Permits. — Seaver St., No. 266, Ward 21, 
for Mary E, Parker, wood stable, 30’ x 42’, pitch; 
Wilson Bros., builders. 

East Fifth st., No. 699, Ward 14, for W. G. Doe, 
Wood stabie, 43’ x 48’, flat; ‘Thos. Rayner, builder. 

Prospect St., No. 23, Ward 24, for J. J. Lucas, wood 
dwell., 22’ x zx’, pitch. 

West First St., No. 394, Ward 14, for I. H. Graves, 
ee Stable, 3z/ x 44’, pitch; Kobinson & Hatch, 
Juiluers, 

Unnumed St., near Boston St., Ward 20, for S. B. | 
Pierce, 3 wood dwells., 25/ x 29, pitch; W. J. Job- 
ling, builder. 

Tremont St., No. 1610, Ward 22, for Kate Mc- 
Kenna, wood dwell. and store, 24/ x 3s’, flat; A. Mc- 
Donaid, builder. | 

Zeigler St., No. 45, Ward 20, for F. A. Brooks, 
wood mechanical building, 27’ x 40’, fat; W. Hay- 
tord, builder. 
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Whitney St., Ward 22, for Wm. Casey, wood dwell. | 
and store; 25’ x 36/, pitch; BE. J. Tully, builder, | 

Dorchester Ave., 8 of Greenwich Pl., Ward 24, for | 
M. & P. Finnegan, 2 wood dweils. and stores, 25’ x | 
32’, flat; Juno. bass, builder, 

Kockland Ave., No. 16, Ward 21, for Mary J. Wet- | 
more, wood dwell,, 31/ 3” x 32’, flat; C. H. Wetmore, | 
builder. 

Heath Pl., near Heath St., Ward 22, 
Byrne, wood dwell., 207 x 2s/, piteh. 

Ashford St., cor. Malvern st., Ward 23, for W. J. | 
Conneroy, wood dwell., 14/ x 16/ and 24/ x 26%, pitch; | 
W. J. Couneroy, builder. 

Danforth St., near Wyman St., Ward 23, for Ham 
merle, 2 wood dwells, 20 x 35’, flat; Jos. Haumerle, 
builder. 

Linden Ave., near Vernon St., Ward 19, for Jas. 
Woodward, wood dwell, 1s’ x 28’, flat; C, L. Mourve, | 
builder. 

Chestnut Hill Ave., opp. Englewood Ave., Ward | 
25, for Wm. White, 2 wood dwells., 14’ x Hi’, and 22” 
x $2’, pitch. | 

West Chester Park, Nos. 180, 182, 184, 186, and 188, | 
Ward 1s, for 8, Stubbs, 5 brick dwells., 19’ x 42/, 
mansard; Sam’) Stubbs, builder, 

Rodney St., No. 81, Ward 19, for A. 
apartment-house, 36’ x 59’, flat. 

Newbury St., Nos, 222-226, Ward 11, for J. W. | 
Shapleigh, 2 brick dwells., 23’ x 57’, mansard; A. 
Varien, builder. 

Newbury St., Nos, 295-297, Ward 11, for W. N. Cof- 
fin, 2 brick dwelis., 22’ x 44/, mansard; A. Varien, | 
builder. } 


for James | 
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PERMITS. — Lafayette Ave., n 8, 
Lewis Ave., two-st’y brick dwell., tin roof, wooden 
cornice; cost, $4.250; owner, The. Steenworth, 615 | 
Van Buren St.; buiider, John MeDicken. | 

Ve Donough St., 88, 825 w Keid Ave., four-st’y | 
frame tenement, felt, cement and gravel roof, | 
wooden cornice; cost, $10,000; owner, Chas. Robins, 
184 Macon St.; architect, Amzi Hill, } 

Spencer St., @ 8, 3825/8 Flushing Ave., three-st'y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 343,500; owner, James 
F,. Kirnon, 33 Spencer St.; builders, P. Sheridan and 
K. G. Knorr. 

Baltic St., n 8, 350/e Smith St., 2 three-st’y brick 
tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 35,000; owner, Mary | 
E. Lynch, Brooklyn; architect, I. D. Reynolds; | 
builder, John McLean. | 

Macon St., 8 8, 20 e Tompkins Ave., 5 two-st’y | 
brown-stone dwells., gravel roofs, wooden cornices; 
cost, each, 34,500; owner, Emma L. ‘Turner, 924 
Gates Ave.; builder, Albert Wilkinson. | 

Butler St., 18, 56’ e Court St., four-st’y brick ten- | 
ement, tin roof, wooden cornice: cost, 35,750; owner, 
M. Toomey, Twenty-eighth St., New York; architect 
and carpenter, Maurice Freeman's Son; mason, | 
Johu J. Gallagher 

Court St., es, 33/0 Third P1., four-st’'y brick store 
and flat, tin roof, wooden cornice; 
owner, Wm. H, Middendorf, 427 Court St.; architect, 
John W. Bailey; builders, John Rolfe and Wm. C. 
Anderson. 

Butler St., ns, 92! e Court St., four-st’y brick ten- 
ement, tin roof, wooden cornice; cost, $5.625; owner, 
M. Toomey, ‘I'wenty-eighth St., New York; architect 
and carpenter, Maurice Freemau’'s Son; mason, Jobn | 
J. Gallagher. 

Willoughby Ave., 8 e cor. Grand Ave., 2 four-st’y | 
brown-stone store and flats, felt, cement and gravel | 
roofs; cost, $9,500 and $11,000; owner, Thos, H. Kob- 
bins, Keyport, N. J.; architect, Amzi Hill; builder, 
E. K. Robbins. 

Decatur St., 88, 205’ w Lewis Ave., two-st’y brown- 
stone dwell,, tin roof, wooden cornice; cost, $4,500; 
owner, ete., E. J. Granger, 123 MeDonough St. 

Central Ave., No. 138, ws, 52! n Myrtle St., three- 
st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owners, 
Leopold Michael and Wm. Bayer, Ewen St., cor. 
Meserole St.; architect, Th. Engelhard; builder, 
Wm. Bayer. 

Madison St., 0 8, 225’ e Reid Ave., 4 two-st’y brick 
dwells., tin roofs, wooden cost, each, 
$4,000; owner, G. De Revere, 663 Greene Ave.; archi- | 
tect, Amzi Hill. | 

Herkimer St., 8 8, 70’ w Fellows PI., 2 four-st’y | 
frame tevements, tin roofs, wooden cornices; cost, | 
each, $3,800; owner, etc., C. P. Skelton, 1595 Atlantic | 
Ave. 

Louis Pl., w 8, 144’ 8s Herkimer St., 3 three-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs, iron cornices; cost, each, | 
$5,500; owner, K. J. Peter, 2156 Atlantic Ave.; archi- 
tect, H. Thiele; builder, Frank Metzler. | 

Clymer St., No, 139, n 8, 160/e Bedford Ave., two- 
st’y brick carriage-repository, gravel roof, brick and | 
slate cornice; cost, $3,700; owners, Douglass & Peter- 
kin, 165 Clymer St.; builder, ‘Il. Rasson. 

Wyckoff 8t., No. 173, three-st'y brick tenement, tin | 
roof; cost, $5,000; owner, John Rayney, on premises; 
architect, lL. D, Reynolds; builder, O. Nolan. 

Decatur St., 8 8, 100% e Reid Ave., 3 two-and-a-half- 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,200; owner, 
William Siminson, 307 Keid Ave.; superintendent, 
Johu Dhuy. 


225’ e 


| 
Brooklyn. | 
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cost, S9,500; | 
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cornices; 





Chicago. 


BUILDING Permits. —H, Rolin, 2 three-st’y stores 


aud dwells., 588-590 Blue Island Ave.; cost, $12,000; 
architect, C. O. Hansen. 
Greg. Vigeant, 2 three-st’y dwells., 70-72 Bellevue 


Thos. Christopher, two-st’y dwell., 3800 Emerald 
Ave.; cost, $4,000; architect, Van Pelt, 
T. Theis, two-st'y store and dwell., 173 Johnson | 





Mrs. Smith, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3254-3258 Groveland 
Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, T. C. Chandler. 

J. Wallers, two-st’y dwell., 308 West Taylor St.; 
cost, 35,000; architects, Furst & Rudolph. 

W.J. Anderson, & cottages, 182-200 Colorado St.; 
cost, $11,000; builder, W. J. Anderson. 

W. Hammer & Miller, two-st’y dwell., 434 Lasalle 
Ave.; cost, $7,000; architect, J’. Karis; builders, 
Muller & Scheel. 

J. W. Reedy, one-st’y foundry, 126-128 Indiana 
St.; cost, 36,000; architect, fF. Wascher. 

J. Kk. Hochbaum, three-st'y store aud dwell., 406 
Division St.; cost, 78,000; architects, Fromaun & 
Gebsen. 

ki. Ewert, two-st’y dwell., 3815 Dearborn St.; cost, 
$4,000, 

5. G. RK. Bishop, three-st'y store and flats, Van 
Buren St.; cost, $7,500; builder, A. Ely. 

W. Kh. Ryan, two-st’y dweil., 419 West Jackson St.; 
cost, $3,500; architect, W. G. Williamson, 

J. W. Carpenter, three-st’y store and dwell., 759- 
769 West Van Buren St.; cost, $25,000; architects, 
burnham & Koot. 

A. Gattemann, two-st’y dwell., 340 North Paulina 
St.; cost, $2,600. 

5. E, Gross, 4 cottages, Colorado Ave.; cost 
200, 

S. E. Gross, 8 cottages, Colorado Ave.; cost, $14,- 
440, 
3. E. Gross, 10 cottages, Gross Terrace; cost, $18,- 





er 
+ is 


J. Kempscheld, two-st’y dwell. and stores, 350 
Webster Ave.; cost, $2,600, 
Mrs. 5. Webb, two-st’y dwell., 280 Leavitt St.; 
W. 





J. Hervey, two-st’y dwell., 2953 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $10,000; architects, Treat & Folz. 

H. Piper, three-st’y dwell., 202 Burling St.; cost, 
$8,000; architect, 'T. Karis. 

Mrs. U. Clark, 2 two-st’ 
Ave.; cost, $10,000; builde 

M. Yan Nostraud, two-sty dwell., 3516 Prairie 
Ave.; cost, $3,000; builder, A. Melntosh. 

Benes & Nemecek, 2 three-st’y dwellis., 80-82 John- 
son St.; cost, $7,000; budders, Benes & Sayer, 

The Board of Education, three-st’y school-house, 
14-200 Johnson St.; cost, $41,000; architect, J. J. 
Flanders. 

P P. H. Kuker, two-st’y flats, 146 Curtis St.; cost, 

2,500. 

Wm. Weinert, two-st’y dwell., 697 Ashland Ave.; 
cost, 34,500, 

W. Kk. Thompson, two-st’y dwell., 238 California 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Riverdale Distilling Co., three-st’y warehouse 
264-266 Kinzie St.; cost, $2,500. ‘ 

J. Morrhaler, two-si’y dwell, 1055 North Clark 
St.; cost, 36,000; architect, A. Bess. 

Kk. C. Harmou, three-st'y flats, 3243 Prairie Ave.: 
cost, $5,000; architect, Thomas & Rogers; builder, 
J. 3S. Price. ; 





dwells., 3817-3819 Ellis 
s, Fowler & Carr. 








Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Adams St., between Cedar and 


Gaul Sts., brick shed, 38’ x 260/; Hero Giass Co., 
owners, 

Twenty-eighth St., 8 e cor. Highland St., three-st’y 
dwell., 34’ x 36’; Toureson Bros., contractors. 

North Fifteenth St., between Venango St. and 
Erie Ave., two-st’y dwell., 16% x 40’; Joseph Hart- 
land, owner. 

Wishart St., w 8, bet. Frankford Road and Emer- 
ald St., 6 two-st’y buildings, 14’ x 49; A. IT. Kich- 
ards, owner, 1512 Uliver St. 

Federal St., w of Twelfth, three-st’y dwell., 17’ x 
40’ 6”; J.C, Haldeman, owner. 

Columbia Ave., 8 8, W of Broad St., three-st’y 
dwell, and smith-shop, 20’ x 77’; Jacob R. Garber, 
contractor. 

Laurel St., 8 8, between Front and Second Sts. 
addition to ice-house, 18 x 38/; Chas. C, Carmen, 
contractor. 

Germantown Ave., between Chestnut and Sunset 
Aves., church, 41x 60’; Jacob While, contractor. 

Thirteenth St., ws, between Washington and Ells- 
worth Sts., four-st’y stone house, 51’ x 44; Rea & 
Riley, coutractors. 

Orkney St.,nof York St., 7 two-st’y dwells., 13 3” 
x 3%; John Sheeler, owner, 307 Thorp St. 

Ella St.. between Amber and Coral St., three-st’y 
dwell., 16’ x 3u’; Robert Beatty, contractor, 413 East 
York St. 

Marshall St., No. 2304, two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 44; 
Jos. P. Gerkes, owner. 

Frankford Road, No. 1754, two-st’y stable, 1s’ x 30/; 
Jas. Macauley & Sons, contractors, 

Jas. H. Windrim, architect, is preparing p!ans for 
a six-st’y building, at s w cor. of Eleventh and Mar- 
ket Sts., 160’ x 180’, for the Trustees of the Girard 
Estate. 





New York. 


ARMORIES.—The plans of Mr. Jas. E. Ware have been 


accepted for the Armory of the ‘Twelfth Kegiment 
xy the Armory Commission, the building wid have 
a frontage of 325/ on Sixty-second St.; 200/ on Ninth 
Ave.; aud 175’ on Sixty-first St.; the cost will be 
about $300,000, 

For the Eighth and Twenty-second Regiment Ar- 
mories, five architects are competing on each build- 
ing. 





Pl.; cost, 315,000; architect, G. Vigeant. CuURCH.— For St. Lawrence Roman Catholic Chureh 
F. 5S. Butler, two-st’y dwell., 708 West Jackson St.; anew edifice is to be erected on the s w corner of 

cost, 34,500; builder, Wim. Kerr. Fourth Ave. and Eighty-fourth St.; from designs of 
John King, two-st’y dweli., 384 West Huron St.; Mr. Wm, Schickel. 

cost, $5,000. COLLEGE, — The plans for the College of Physicians 


and Surgeons previously reported as to be erected on 
‘Tenth Ave., bet. Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Sts., are 


being drawn by Mr. W. Wheeler Smith. 





St.; cost, $3,500; architect, P. W. Ruehl. MARKET-HOUSE, — On the open Gansevoort St. Mar- 
T. B. Little, two-and-one-half-st’y cottages, Whip- ket, an enclosed building is to be erected for the 

ple St.; cost, $3,600; builder, &. Weirson. city; from plans of Mr. Douglass Smyth. 
H. Volmer, 3 three-st’'y dwells., 740-742 West Ad-| BuILDING PeERMITS.— Third Ace., ws, 390’s One Hun- 
ams St.; cost, $15,000; architect, A. Smith. dred and Seventieth St., one-st’y frame stable gravel 
D.S. Smith, three-st’y addition, 541-345 Wabash roof; cost, 35,000; owner, Harlem Bridge, Morrisa- 
ve builder, C. Busby. nia & Fordham R. kK. Co., Henry Spratley, president, 
Third Ave. and One Hundred and Sixty-uinth ot.; 

| architect, W. W. Gardiner, . 





Ave.; COst, F8,000, Durie 
D. S. Smith, two-st’y addition, rear 341-345 Wa- 
bash Ave.; cost, $3,000; builder, C. Busby. 
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East Seventeenth St., No. 604, rear, three-st’y brick 
office, tool-house and dwell., tin roof; cost, $2,500; | 
owner, John Blaurock, on premises; architect, | 
Fred. Jenth; builder, Joseph Hauser. | 

One Hundred and Twenty eighth St., n 8, 150! e 
Lexingtou Ave., six-st’y brick ey tin roof; cost, | 
$30,000; owner, J.-J. Nestell, exr., 152 Broadway; ar- | 
chitects, A. B, Ogdeu & son, | 

Forty-eighth St., 8 s, 300" w Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brick factory, tin roof; cost, $31,000; owner, Chas. | 

* Lesinsky, 13 East high y-third St.; architects, Ber- | 
ger & Baylies; builder, Gustav Staiger. | 

East Seventy-fisth St., No. 121, five-st’y brick ten- | 
ement, tin roof; cost, S1X5 0, owner, Eva Muelier, | 
416 Kast Seventy-sixth St.; architect, John Brandt. | 

Broadway to Seventh Ave., >” 8 Filty-chird St., | 
one st’y brick building (skating-rink), tin roof; cost, 
$16,000; lessee, Fred. &. Fortmeyer, 405 West IT'wen- 
ty-second St. 

Second Ave.,e 8, Seventy-sixth to Seventy-seventh 
St., 8 five-st'y brown-stone front tenements and 
stores, tin roofs; cost, two, each, $22,000; six, each, 
$14,000; owners, Higgins & Keating. 3005 East Sev- 
euty-ninth St.; architects, A. B. Ogden & Sen. 

Secen'y sizth St., u 8, 88’ e Second Ave,, five-st'y 
brown-stone front tenement, tin roof; cost, $22,000; | 
owners au.i architects, same as last. | 

Seventy-sccenth St.,8 8, 88% e Second Ave., five st’y 
bruwn-stuiic front tenement, tin roof; cost, Sls, 000; 
owuers and archilecis, SAMie 4S last. 

Ok St., No. 47, four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $12.9 0; owner, Sarah Welsh, 53 Oak St.; archi- 
tect, Eniile Gruwe. 





} 
| 
| 


Fifty-sizth St.,n 8,150! e Eleventh Ave,, three- | 
st’y ay | stor age ‘osiiding, tin rovf; cost, 3 ——; | 
owners, A. H. Hart Co., Joun Hinde, president, 448 


West Sev bt vl 4 St.; architect, A. Spence , buile i- | 
er, John Van Dolsen. | 
One Haadred and Eighteenth St., 88,90! e Fourth 
Ave., 2 five-st'y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, | 
each, $20,000; ney Henry Clevoweth, Ninety- 

second St.. architect, John ©. Burne. 

Seventy-coghth St. 8 8, 250’ w rirst Ave., five-st’y 
brown-stoue front flat; owner, James Carroll, 1489 | 
First Ave.; architect, John F, Wilson; done by day’ 8 | 
work. . | 

Sheriff St., Nos. 63 and 65,2 five-st’y brick tene- | 
ments, tin roofs; cust, each, 315.000; owuer and ar- 
chitect, Anthouy A. Hughes, 2.63 Fifth Ave. | 

Old Slip, bet. Frout and Water Sts., two-st’y and | 
attic bric« and stone building (for Hook and Ladi ler | 
Co.), slate roof; Owner, Vity “New York Fire Dept. | 
155 Mercer St.; architects, N. Le Bran & Son. | 

ALTERATIONS.—Duaane St., No. 176, repair damage by 
fire; cost, $5,.00; owner, Lorillard Estate, J. M. | 
sueneee., ageut, 3 Mercer 5t.; builders, Johu Porter | 
and rl. M. Berry. } 

Lo w, Nos. 616 and 618, repair damage by tire; 
cost, 33,400; owner, Mutual Re ai Estate Co., Julius 
Levy, treasurer, 472 Broadw: iy; builder, Henry Wal- 
lace. 

Fifth Ace., No. 499, one-st’y brick extension, re- 
build front wall, tin root; also internal alterations; | 
cost, $15,000; owner, Alex. A. Huime, 148 East Nine- | 
ty-second St.; architect. Wm. H. Hume; builder, 
not decided, 

West Secenty-third St., No. 473, internal altera- | 
tions; cust, $6,500; owner, Dr. Charles fF, Hoffman, 
652 West Fifty-third st.; architect, John B. Snook.’ | 

St. Louis. | 

BuILDING PeERMITs.— Forty-seven permits have been 
issued since our last report, thirteen of which are 
for unimportant trame houses. Ot the rest, those | 
worth $2,000 and over are as follows: — } 

St. Louis Cable R. K. Co., two-st’y brick stable; 
cox!, 520,000; sub-let. 

Heury: Shaw, two-st’y store; cost, $3,000; Barnett 
& Son, architects; sub-let. 

G. G. Williams, double three-st’ y dwell.; cost, $8,- 
200; Barnett & Son, architects; F. O. Brechuer, con- 
tractor. | 

Su. Agatha Church, one-st’y brick church; cost, 
$27,000; A. Druiding, architect; Joe Stander, con- 
tractor. 

Fred. Reitz, two-st’y store aud rooms; cost, $2,. 
900; J. C. Brockmeyer, contractor. 

Mrs. M. Reed, two-st’y dweil.; cost, $2,500; W. A. 
Reid, contractor. 

thos. Sp irks, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,800; Goesse 
& Remmers, contractors. 

H. F. Sebrader, 3 adjacent two-st’y tenements; 
cost, $4,500; H. F. Schrader, contractor, 

H. F. Schrader, 3 adjacent two-st'y tenements; 
cost, $4,500; H. F. schrader, contractor. 

Ferdinand Meyer, double two st’y brick dwell.; 
cost, 36,500; T. Mueller, contracvor. 

Ferdinand Meyer, doubie two-st’y brick dwell.; 
cost, $6,500; T. Mueller, contractor. 

Heury Hoormann, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 33,- 
000; L. Stecker, contractor. 

Juo, E. Shorb, three-st’y store and dwell.; cost, 
$4,000; A. E. Couk, contractor. 

Henry Pettker, two-st’y tenement-house; cost, $4,- 
800; A. Beinke & Co., architects; H. schilte, cou- 
tractor. 

Robt. B. Brown Oil Co., two-st’y brick stable; cost, 
$2,500; W. Merrill, contractor. 

Phil Rieckers, two-st’y tenement; cost, $2,500; C. 
F. May, architect; P. Kichers, contractor. 

H. Hasen Kamp, two-st’'y tenement; cost, $2,800; 
C. F. May, architect; P. Rickers, contractor. 

Schultz, one-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,800; UC. F. May, 
architect; P. Kichers, contractor. 

Dr. C. Ludwig, swo-st’y business house; cost, $5,- 
00v; N. H. Melcher, architect; sub-let. 

Toledo. 

BUILDING PERMITs.— Twenty-third St.. cor. Mau.son 

st., brick dweil., fur Mr. H. = Walbridge. The con- 
tractor for enclusmg only, . Fruend; cost of this 
portion about $4,500; N. B. Fhe architect. 

Raymond St., frame dweli., for RK. J. Wheeler; 
cost, $4,000; Brown & Symington, contractors; N. 
B. Bacon, architect. 

Woodruff Ave., frame dwell., for Mrs. L. C. Reed; 
eost about $2,600; Richard Hattersley, coutractor, 
NX. B. Bacon, architect. 


for Mr. Jas. L. Rodgers; cost, about $7,500; J. Alex- | 
ander, architect; Jno. W. Lee, builder, 


PROPOSALS. 








Oatario St., cor, Jetferson St., engine-house, City e 
of Toledo; cost, about $11,500; Carl schumbl, build- | y 
er; N. B. Bacon, architect. 

Prescott St., cor. Parkwood Ave., frame dwell., 
F. H. Hoag; cosi, about $6,500; J. H. Tappan, build- 
er; N. B. Bacon, architect. th 

Parkwood Ave., brick dwell., E. W. Baumgardner; 
cost, about 37,000; Jas. B. Hassett, builder; N. B. 
Bacon, architect, 

Superior St., cor. Oak St., three-st’y brick manu 
facturing building, lw’ x illw, for D. RK. Locke 
(" Nasby ’’); cust, about $20,000; Geo. E, Whipple & 
o., builders; N. B. Bacon, architect. 

General Notes. 


co 


CATONSVILLE, Mp.— W. T. Wilson, Esq., is to have 


erected a two-st y and attic stone aud me dwell., | t 
4x” x 64, to cust $9,000, from desigus by J. A. & W. I. | fe 
Wilson, architects, Baltimore. 


ing on Lot 87, Swope’s addition; cost, $2,500. 
kK. 5. Young, wouden residence on Lot 3, Bloe k J,| fi 


wdance with drawings and specification, copies of 
hich and any additional information may be had on 


| appiieation at this office, or the office of the superin- 
tendent. 


Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
jose received alter the time of opening will not be 
musidered. M. Kk. BELL, 

466 Supervising Architect, 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA TILE FOR ROOPFS, 


|At Baffalo, N. Y., and Toledo, O.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMEN?, 
WASHINGTON, D,. C., November 7, 1884, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office, un- 


til 2 Pv. M., on the 22d day of November, 1884, 


oc furnishing the porous terra-cotta tiles for the rvof 


of the custom-house, etc., buildings at Buffalo, N. Y., 
KANSAS Ciry, Mv.—A. RK. Hardesty, repairing build- | and Poledo, O., estimated as follows: — 


4,500 superticial feet at Buffalo, N. Y. 13,000 super. 
cial feet at Toledo, O., in accordance with drawing 


Ransum & Talley’s addition; cust, $3,000. | and specification, copies of which and any additional 


W. G. Thomas, brick residence, at Lot 22, Block 3, | it 


iformation may be had on application at this office, 


Merriam P1.; cost, $2,500. or the offise of the superintendent at each building. 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—J. W. Clark, one-st’y addition | 


Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 


wo roiler-rink, vor. Tenth Ave. and North First st.; | those received after the time of opening will not be 


cost, 320,000, 


| considered, 


JACOBS, 








L. L. Chadwick, two-st’y frame dwell. and barn, | 465 Acting Supervising Architect. 
ne cor. Third Ave. and Thirty-second St.; cost, ————_ ——_—_—_____-_-— 
$2,000, ae WORK, 

John Carlson, two-st’y frame dwell., es Fifth St., |Near Charleston, W. Va.) 


between South T'wenty-tifth aud South Tweuty-sixth 
Aves.; cost, 32,000. | 
John Stene, double two-st’y brick stores and flats, 


U.S. ENGINEER OF riICr, 378 ST. PAUL Sr,, | 
BALTIMORE, Mb., October 30, Uss4, f 
Proposals for ironwork in the foundations of a moy- 


cor, Cedar and Riverside Aves.; cost, $4,000. able dim, at Lock No. 6,on the Great Kanawha River, 


C, F, Stafford, 8 two-and-oue-halt-su’y dwells., n w | \ 
cor. Vine Pl. and South Fourteenth St.; cost, $16,000, | ¢ 


V. Va., about four ities below Charleston, will be re- 
eived at the U.S. Engineer Office, Charleston, Ka- 


Sr. Pau, Minn. — Lauer Bros., ove-st’y mill-build- | nawha County, W. Va.. until neon of December 


ing, Chestnut St., between Levee and W ashingtou | 2, 1884, and opened immediately thereaiter. 


Sts., cost, $6,000. 


Blank form, specitications, and any desired infor- 


Charles W. Hartman, two-st’y frame dwell., be- | mation can be had upon application to Mr. A. M. Scott, 


tween ?lum and Maple Sts.; cust, $2,450. 

John M. Carlson, two-st’y brick-veneer double te ny 
ement, s s of Irviue Park drive, Lot 7, Block ;‘ 
cost, $5,000, 


Assistant Engineer at that office. 


WM, P. CRAIGHULL, 
465 Lt. Vol. of Eng’rs, U.S. Army. 





H. U. Peierson, roller-skating rink, n e eor, Oak x fpomen, ‘BOLTS SAND STONE. 


Lake St. aud North Sixth Ave.; cosi, $9,000, 

W. H. Carey, two-st'y frame double dwell., e 8 of 
Arundel! st., between Dayton and Marshall Sts.; 
cost, $3,600, 


| Stony Point, N. Y.—The Knapp Homestead is to be | t 


{Near Pt. Pleasant, W. Va.) 
UNITED Stares ENGINEER OFFI. & | 
CINCINNATI, O., Uctober 23, 1884. § 
Setled proposals in duplicate, will be received at 
his office until noon (local time) on Wonday, the 


enlarged, and important alterations made froin de- | 8th day of December, 1884, for furnishing mate- 
sigus of Messrs. C. W. Romeyn & Co., of New York, | rial and building two ice piers in the Great Kanawha 


for the owner, Mr. W. K. Hammoud. 





COMPETITION, 


Kiver near Point Pleasant, West Va. 


Approximate quantities of material required: — 
204,472 feet B, M., oak timber. 
9,556 Ibs. iron drift bolts, 
2,456 cubic yards rip-rap stone. 
Spec ifications and blauk forms for proposals will be 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITIONS.—NEW | furnished on application to this office. Letters asking 


SERIES. 
As the busy season for this year has nearly passed, | 
the younger men who have in past years evinced an | 


| active interest iu the little competitions we have held pore. 


from time to time, may be ready to test once more | 
| their skill in design’ in competition with their fellows. 
Therefore we take pleasure in inviting their attention | 
| to the following 
PROGRAMME, j 


: . . ;t 
Most people who live in the country, or in the sub- 


urbs of a large town, and have sufticient meaus, 


| usually feel obliged to * set up their carriage,” and of 


course a carriage implies horses, and a building in 
which the entire establishment can be housed. 
Therefore we propose as the subject of the present | 


| cumpetition a barn such as the «dweller in a bouse | 


that has cost $5,000 would consider an appropriate 
adjunct of his establishment; but as this may be some- | 
what ambiguous, seeing that some men think more of | 
their horses than they do of their families, we will | 
say that the proprieties woul. be best obsery ed if the } 
cost of the barn should range between $1,000 and | 
| 
| 


1,500. 

The barn must furnish accommodation for two 

horses and a cow; the carriage-room must be large 

evough for two wheeled vehicles and a sleigh; aud 

ge provision must be made for harness, teed and 
ay, and the stableman must not be overlooked. 

Water and ventilation must also be kept in mind. 

Required:—A perspective drawing of the barn, eleva- 
tions of the sides not shown in the perspective, a plau 
or plans, and a reasonable amount of detail; all to be 
included we a single sheet, 21// x 33/7 within the fram- 
ing lines. A short de sscription aud the result of a bona | 
fide estimate must also be furnished. For the best 
three desigus we will pay equa! prizes of thirty dollars 
each. 

Conditions : — Drawings must be received at the 
office of the American Architect, on or belure Satur- 
day December 20, 1854. 

The three prize drawings are to remain the property 
of the publishers. 

All designs sub nitied are subject to publication in 
the American Architect at the pleasure of the editors, 

All designs must be sent in signed only by a motto 
—not a graphic symbol—the name and address of the | 
author being sent enclosed in a sealed euvelope, en- 
dorsed with aduplicate moti. 

The jury vf award will be composed of three archi- 
tects. 








PROPOSALS. 


TEAM-HEATING APPA RATUS. 
{At Memphis, Tenn.) 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING AKCHITECT, 

TREASURY DEPARE(MENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 17, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be reevived at this office until 
2 P.M.,on the 8th day of December, 1884, for 
supplying and putting in place complete iu the Marine 
Hospitai building at Mempiis, Cenn., a low pressure 








Wovdruff st., cor. Parkwood Ave., frame dwell. 





return circuiation steam heating apparatus, in ac- | 


| | epee ifieationus should be marked * Official Business 
ou the envelope, WM. E. MERRILL, 


466 Lt.-Col. of Engineers, 


{At Chicago, IL.) 

UNITED STATES ENG: NEER OFFICE, 

25 HONORE BUILDING, 

Cuicado, ILL,, November &, 1884, 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be received at 
his office, until 12 o’clock, noon, Tuesday, De- 
cember 9, 1884, for furnishing pive and hemlock 
timber for breakwater construction at Chicago, Ill. 
The total amount required will be about two millions 


= 





one hundred and sixty-seven thousand (2,167,000) feet 


B. M., to be ‘elivered between the opening of spring 
navigation and September 1, 1885. 

Parties who are not prepared to furnish the entire 
lot may submit propositions for a portion only, but not 
for less than two cribs, 

or specitications, blanks for proposals, and all in- 


| formation, apply at this office. 
W 


M. H. H. BENYAURD, 
466 Major of Engineers, U.S. A. 





—— TILING. 
[At Kansas City, Mo.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock, P. M.,on the 22d of November, 1884, 
for furnishing and laying all the marble tiling re- 
quired in the custom-house and post-office building at 
Kansas City Mo., in accordance with the a 
and speciteation, copies of which and any addi 
tional information may be obtained ou application at 
this office, or the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certitied check, and 
those received after the time of as iy will not be 
considered, . BELL, 

464 sinenkine Architect. 





OURT-HOUSE FRONT. 
[At Woodstock, Va.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of the County Court of Shenandoah County, un- 


| til Monday, November 24, 1884. 10 o'clock, A.™., 


tor furnishing the materials and performing the nec- 
essary labor for the erection of a court-bouse front at 
Woodstock, Va. 

The building t to be of brick, with stone facing, 40’ x 
75’, two-st’y, with mansard roof and tower, with the 
c'erk’s offices (Circuit aud County) on the lower floor 
tire-proof, 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the County 
Clerk’s Office, or at the office of T. F, Schneider, Ar- 
chitect, 933 F St.,n w Washington, D. C. 

Each bid must state the time required for the con- 
pletion of the building, and a proper bond will also be 
required of the person who is awarded the contract. 

‘the Board of Supervisors reserve the right to reject 
any and all bids, 

By order of the Board. L. 8. WALKER, 

465 Clerk Buard Supervisors Shen. Cv. V4 
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Composite [ron- 
T T 
A \ 
WUHL. 1 al ) 
y hi ( ul +4 
chilled iron which are poured on, making a perfect 
best in the world. We also make all kinds of iron- 


November 22, 1884.] The American Architect and natn News. xi 
T Railings. The up- 
| right, as weli as 

} 7 EWA the parallel bars, 
Pu b] i shed Dy very Sat tl rdav b y panel without a joint. We have over one hundred dif- 
’ 4 c < “stan ile 
work from architects’ designs. 


ae oe Sele: This Illustration eaee 
PUBLISH! ERS’ DEPARTMENT. represents two of 
Tle \ are continvous, 
and are joined by 
ferent designs in this style of work and our prices are 
as low as the same quality of work in wrought or cast 

211 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. COMPOSITE IRON WORKS CO., 

83 Reade St., New York. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


ANN A our patterns of 
trnaments of 
~ iron, but our Composite process is better than either. 
A Mi HS R OSGOOD & ( ‘O Gates and window-gnards made in this way are the 
. *9 : r . . 





" 2 
Petes. = wey, Te titans ae dress of a paper should mention both new and old Side W q| k 
: rye addresses. 
Monthly numbers, YR bere advance pod Specimen Copies furnished on the receipt of fifteen ia ala 
Single cepies 151: 
7 Advertising Rates furnished on application. 
Fok ae. . 79 , 90.00 —s ‘* Wants,” and “ Proposals,” 15 cents a line. $1 the VAULT 
phy Lf 78, °7 per volume, 3 + 3 _ lowest charge. 
7 


dvertiseme ‘ cei sr than Thursda 
Binding.— In maroon cloth with stamped back and Advertisements not received later than Thurs. y 


side 32.90 per yearly volume. Similar covers sup- rsa —— ; : 
plied at $1. 0 each. Discontinuances.— The courts invariably hold a 


subscriber responsible to the publisher for the sub- 
eres perfect they may bares ound fF Unbound volumes how-) scription price of all papers received by him unti FLOOR and ROOF 
Remittances. — Remittances should be made by| “rrearages are paid, and the paper ordered to be 
check, draft or postal money-order. discontinued. ’ : 
Changes of Address.— Requests to change the ad-| Drawings returned uninjured after publication. LIGHTS. 


WARNING. DAUCHY & CO., 


Any one paying money for his subscription to any Agent does so at his sole risk. : 
125 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), = 


NOTICE. CHICAGO, ILL. Ross Patent 


Light. 
The American Architect can be obtained, flat, and subscriptions made at the following places. 


Boston: — CuicaGo, ILL. : — PHILADELPHIA: — 
James R. Osgood & Co., 211 ‘Tre- Pierce & Snyder, 122 Dearborn St. Ryan's Post-office News Stand. 7 
mont St. J. WwW. T aylor, 146 La Salle St. | PITTSBURGH, Pa. — 
Cupples, Upham & Co., cor. Wash- | Dr Pet MICH, :— R. S. Davis & Co., + 
ington and Se hool Sts. K. a A ’ 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 
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| . Ives, 16 baldwin Place. W. W. Edgar, 
BuFFALO, N. Y.: — | New pi - ROCHESTER, N, Y.: 


A, J. Hawks. Brentano's Literary Emporium, Serantom, Wetmore & Co. ? A? So AF NS. 
Peter Paul & Co. 5 Union Sq. | _ ©. E. Darrow. 
CLEVELAND, O.: — W. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, Sr. Louts, Mo, : ‘ 


Van Epps & Co. | ©. L. Webster, 658 Broadway, | Philip Roeder, 322 Olive Street. : > YrTWVN 
| CINCINNATI, O. — | d [ Ss 
| ‘Thomas Morton, 162 Vine St. \ + 


| s 
| Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and eco- 











PROPOSALS. } WANTED. nomical paints ever made for structural purposes. 
| P Samples of colors ¢ Jescriptive Price Lis ee 
S —o | (NAPITAL. — Capital wanted: to push one of the | by a of colors and Descriptive Price List tree 
QTONE A AND BRICK WOR K. ; J latest and best improvements in the steam line,| ~  ,, ‘ F : 

{At Rochester, N.Y.) applicable to any boiler. For further particulars ad- | From American. Agriculturist, November 1880. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, dress 8. D. Brewer, 18 Broadway. 465 | “We can gladly refer the reader to our rec- 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } —— ations of this firm and its paints in the 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1884. > > | past. 
a > f FOR BA LE. Send for Copy of our Pamphlet, 
DERRICKS, — For sale, at the works of 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until) GQypepam 
2P.M., on the 13th day of December, 1884, fur S , 
furnishing and setting all the stone-masonry, and sup- 

plying ont laying all the brick masonry required for 
the basement aud superstructure of the court-house, 
post-office, ete., building at Rochester, N. Y., in 
accordance with the drawings and specification for 
each class of work, copies of which may be seen and 
any addititional information obtained on application 


Wm. Strathers & Sons, n w. cor, Twenty-fourth 
and Waluut Sts., Philadelphia, two overhead steam 
derricks, with false works and rail. Frames and structures ted with . 
rippers of Merriman’s patent, including steam engine SOAES Pence Warn Cue PORES, 
and boiler, with pump; also pulleys and shafting con- Roof, Car, and Bridge Paints. 
nected with saws, Steam crane on end of wharf. All sieiicieatine a RE eS , 
the above machinery in very good order. Can be re- | ino eo, ged gen Soap gm on — 

q , moved from the premises ou or about the middle of =" ’ a oF dFon ang rouga 
at this office, or the office of the Superintendent, on | January, 1885. Tools and other utensils connected woodwork. 
and after November 20. with the marble work sincluded. A y ice | 
| wi arble work s ded. Apply at the office 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and | of the firm, n w cor. ‘Twenty-fourth and Walnut Sts., | STRICTLY PURE COLO RS 


those received after the time of one ning _ 7 be | Philadelphia, Pa. 


*““STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 


with illustrations of prominent buildings and other 





considered. | For the use of Artists, Decorators, and Painters. Are 
466 Supe rvising We re —_ ne cee | ground in refined Calcutta Linseed Oil, to a fineness 
not excelled by the best imported artist or “ tube” 
— — | c ~ | o | " 
ITY-HALL | PROPOSALS. } colors to which they are fully equal in depth 
C = Richmond, iy a.] > AL CONIES. Speeeneenceneninrtermeeemeneaeite | and brilliancy of color. 
ory Eversans orvien, | | B (At Washington, D. ©.) | ASBESTOS ROOFING. 
Ru en VA., October 15, 1884. OFFICE SUPERVISING ENGINEER AND The best in the market. Suitable for steep or flat 
Sealed proposals are invited until December Ist, | AkcHIrect, NEW PENSION BUILDING, | roofs in all climates. Easily applied by any one. 
ati2 om. M., for building anew city-hall at Rich- | WASHINGION, 1). C., November 11, 1884. , - 
mond, | Proposals are invited for the decorative wrought. | ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 
ant ool specifications, and printed forms can be | iron work of one or two bracket balconies, 70’ x 5/ in| po. mes So 
geen at this office. the new Pension Building. } For interlining frame buildings, floors, ete. It is wind, 
The Committee on Grounds and Buildings reserves | Drawings and specifications are to obtained from | dust, and strictly fire-proof. 
the right to reject any and all bids. this office. Proposais opened at noon of 3d Decem- | Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, ete. 
For further information apply to the undersigned. ber. M. C. MEIGS 
V 


466 V. E, CUTSHAW, City Enginecr, 467 Supervising Engineer and Architect. H. W, JOHNS’ Manufacturing Company 
——— ' - J 
THE PERMANENT | No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Liquid 


Paints, Roofing, Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
| Piston and Packing, Millboard, Fire- Proof 
Paints, Cements, Coatings, etc. 


Of Building Materials and Improvements. | Parisian Art and Artist 
Open free to the Public every business day of the year. | aristan ae aes. 
N. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., CHICACO. ated. Bacon. 1 vol. &8vo, $3. Profusely illus- 


Architects and visitors interested in building, from all parts of the country, are particularly invited to make ‘Very delightful reading” the N. Y. Wail and 
this establishment their headquarters. Information and assistance will be extended | BE xpress calls it. 
; to them, and use of writing and reading rooms gratis. “ A very bri; ght book.” — Boston Advertiser. 
Visitors’ Correspondence may be addressed in care of this establishment. | Cie eheembeiien *<.BPaile P 
-} as. “ = “CSS, 
HENRY LOKD GAY, Proprietor. T. S. HOTCHKISS, Manager. wos er ee a eae 














ccna - JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. —————= 
A Treatise upon the Principles and Practise of TWO MONTKS FREE. 


Plane and Cylindrical Perspectives. New subscribers who pay their 
—~ BY — ‘Subscription ($6.00) for 1885, in 


Professor WILLIAM R. WARE. ‘full, before December 25, 1884, 


Price, $5.00. | will receive, gratis, the nine is- 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston. Suves for Nov. and Dec. 1884. 
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. P. SUMNER, Pre: W. H. GORDON, Supt. F. R. MINCKLER, See's. — —— 
ean * NiCTIONAL Wine 8 (RON Po. 
pees be DETROIT, MANUFACTURERS, MICHIGAN, 


Dalgnsct ee 


Bale es, Iron Shutte Iron Sash, 


air Fire-Proof Wire Lathing, 


Stable ogy 
WEATHER VANES, Etc. & 
Catalogue mailed free on application 








No. 477. lron Shutters. No. 4/9, Iron Sash. 





E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. GEORGE F. NEALE, Manager. C. W. BARNES, Tieasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS 


SKYLIGHT-GLASS, FLOORING-GLASS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ia Lb DA. Lae PROMPTLY Se ed EN cok iscinakdale 


Manhattan Hardware Co,, 


READINC, PA., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















Specialties in Builders’ Hardware. 


BROUGHTON’S 
Burglar-Proof Sash-Locks, 
Patented, Oct. 8S, IS79. 
er doz.,; No, Price per doz.; No. Price per doz. 
{ Nicl | $ ) Real Bronze $8.00 





l 
165 
Brass 6.00 175 “s “ 9.00 
“ 190 66 66 10.00 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


To compete for th 


Cash Prizes 


We offer for the largest lists of New Subscribe.s 
TO THE 


¥ American Architect and Building News. 
$500. — $150. — $100. 


Send for Circulars, ete., to 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Boynton Furnace Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYNTON’S LATEST PATTERN FURNACES, RANGES, AND HEATERS. 


94 Beekman St., N, Y, 


(40 YEARS EXPERIENCE.) 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 


Makes Stan 


trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, etc. Cas, wirhout 


THE COURSE IN/ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original desi 

Students in Architecture are receive 


year’s special course. 


FrRANcIS A, WALKER, Prest. J.P. MUNROB, Sec’y. 


n. The only Machine 
into a two reliably do it. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 


art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 
Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 

ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 

examinations, For copes of the Register, giving full 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanic Arts. 
The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 


information, address t 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE. 


Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 


Send for circulars, and see 
who endorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


39 Dew St..N.Y- 


dard, Uniform 
Fire, Danger, 


in the world that can 








IMPERIAL 


MAGHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO. or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in Season 
and out of Season, among a Passing People. By 


ae Pare Fonen How Tests Mrs. JANEG. AUSTIN. 1. vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE Po ras STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.] 


lh 4 f 4, ill a 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


te Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
72 Beekman 8+t., New York. 











Nantucket Scraps ; 


J. R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO, 





234 WATER STREET, N. Y: 
¥ 84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACES, HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Fifty thousand of these popular furnaces in use. 


Etsablished, 1849. 


Same address as for twenty years past, Send for Circular. 
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| HINGES P43, 


EXHIBITION (BUILDING). 


i Ste Qs Mca becb cccsebcscodactunoncds xi 
FEencino (Iron). 
David Pettit a xv 
Fire-PRooF BUILDING. 
‘ire-Proof Buildin A a York....+.+ xix 


Frank Lyons, Jr., Xi 
Magneso Calcite Fire. Proof Co., Boston....xix 
Heury Maurer, New York wx 

Ottawa Tile Co., Chicago 
Raritan Hollow and Berens Brick 











John J. Schillenger, New York....... rixix 
Wight Fire-Prooting Co., New York........-xix 
riooss (LNLAID). 


Boughton, Phila... ........sccseeee oe 
ational ood Mf’ g- Co., pl York. o. 
Wm. Hannam & Co., New York. 
W. C. Runyon & Co., + N. ¥.. mh 
W. E. Wheeler, Toledo, O.........0sseeeeeeee 
FURNITURE. 
Degraaf & “ee. = New York........-+s000+ 
Keeler & Co. 
Tomlinson & Carsley, Chicago... 
Gas-FIxTuRES. 








Archer & Pancoast M'f'g Co., New York...... x 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York...... eeeccers i 

Oxley, Giddings & Enos, New York.. wel 
Gas-MAcHINEs. 


Combination Gas-Machine Co., Detroit....v1i1 
nny Bros. & Co., New York. 








Pa. Globe Gas-Light Co., Phila. oovekk 

Tirrill Gas-Machine Co., New York.......- xili 
GAS-STOVES. 

Lee Gas-Stove Co., Phila ........ coos oVil 


Gua 
Crystal Plate-Glass Co., St. Louis, Mo..... xii 
Giass Roorrse. 


Arthur E. Rendle, New York............0.+++ 1 
GLAss (STAINED AND ORNAMENTAL). 


James Baker & Son, New York..........0+++ ii 
Geo. R. Clarke & Co.. Boston... : 
Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati 
George Drake, Cleveland, 0... 
Otto F. Falck & Co., New York..... 
Friederiche & Staffin, peme, nee. 
Alfred, Godwin & Co., Phi 
8. Groves & Steil. Philadelphia 
fr Edgar Hartwell, New York.. 
yy Co., Boston.......-.+-++0+ 
8. S. Marshail & Bros., Allegheny, ° 
John Matthews, New York........... wiv 
ag A & Miles, Chicago.. 
cPherson, Boston.. 
Donald MacDonald, Boston... 
Redding, Baird & Co., Boston 










Somue Weat, Boston. ........--.ceee eee ded 
G. TOURS, PRUR., Phoicee secccccsccesccce 
encaah, ETO. 
J.8. Conover & Co., New York..... wacvecese xx 
Henry Dibblee, C hicago pnveucnesenneurs . til 
Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O wv 






Harrison & Bro., Philadelphia. . 
W. Jackson & Son, New York...... 
Edwin A. Jackson & oe New Yor 
Wm. H. Jackson, New York.......... 
m1... Stove Ventilating Co., New York. 
R 






LNSURANSCR. 
MINI UNG BOD, Ginn es cciccancesccccce os x 
Hanover Fire Ins.Co...............+ os¥ 
Insurance Co. of North America, Fhila. ot 
United States Mutual Ins. Co., New York..... v 


Iron Roorine. 
Cincinnati Corrugating Co., Cincinnati....xiv 
lron-WorkK (ARCHITECTURAL). 


Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore.......... i} 










Boston Bridge Works... ........-«+.+++ con? 
Carnegie Bros. & Co.. Fughaceh. Pa.. 
Cheney & Hewlett, New York..... 
M. Clements, Cincinnati, Dasnacegse 
Com posite Iron- Works Co., add Wei ecce. 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co.. New York.... «eXVi 
Samuel J. Creswell, ‘Philadelphia. 
J. B. & J. M. Cornell, New York 
J. G. & T. Dimond, New some. 
Manly & Cooper M’f'g Co., éckecad 
McHose & Lyon, Dayton, Oo Lawes well 
Mesker & Bro., St. Louis, Mo.. 
A. Northro & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co., ge 
Phenix Iron » Philadephia... 
guens & Co., Louisville, Ky.. 

8. Thorn, Phila., Pa 
Union Foundry and Pullman C yhee: 

I CEL, occicdds csterece pceseiee xv 











‘0, Ill 
Wallis Iron Works, Jersey City, N, J........ xv 
rue Ns. 
=o Thompson, New York............ 2000+ 1i 


Lock 
Yale & Towne M’ f'g Co., Stamford, Conn. .xx 
MACHINERY 


Goodell rf Waters, Philadelphia. . ocscesltvl 

—— (LAUNDRY). 
a A  ammeed Machinery Co., Troy....... xvi 

MANT 

poe y Dibblee, css cueoveesccnaweae tin 

Joseph 8. M Miller & Bro., Philadelphia....... viii 
MANTELS (SLATE). | 

Fischer-Leaf Co, Louisville, Ky.............- vi 
MARBLE. 

C. Carranza & Co., New York............. xvini 


MARBLE Mosaics. 
J. Pasquali & C. Aeschlimann, New York...iii 


Stillman & Nicoll, Boston, Mass.............. ix 

yy mney 
L. Fauchere & Co., New York............. ii 

Robert C. Fisher, NT WOMB cn icnncecasecnati' i} 
MeTaL-Work (ART), 

Tahanto M'f'g Co., Boston...............0055 iv 
MeTA.- WORKERS. 

J. & R. len. 1 BPO WOR Riccccccsevescccecssnce ii 
MiveRat Wo | 

U.8. S. Mineral \ Wool Co., New York.......... iv 


Mortar BLack 

Henry D. Dupee, BOGOR... ccccccccccessces xviii 
MortTak COLORS. : 

American Soapstone Finish Co., Providence, 





Burditt rs ‘Williams, Boston................+6+ v 
Manhattan Hardware Co., "ieading, Pa. } 
HEATING APPARAT | 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co.. Baltimere 1 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York ii | 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelph viii 

vil 
«XID | 












Geo. F. Gelbach, Phi ia. 
Richardson & Boynton 
HEATING APPARATUS STEAM) 
Peter Backus, New 
T. H. Brooks, Cleveland 
John Davis & Co., Cine: 
Detroit Steam Radiator 
A. A. Griffing Lron Co., th City 
Holland & Thompson, Troy, a 
Newell Universal Mill Co., "New Y 
Page Steam-Heating Co., Norwich 
Rutzler & Blake, New York City 
H. B. Smith Co., New Yor! 
James P. Wood & Co., Philadel 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Smith @ Anthony Stove Co., Boston, Mass. viii 
HELIOTYPE PROCESS. 
Helioty pe ers Comonny. Boston... 
Hinexs. inson, New York. 





~ 





Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx 


Peeeeeeeeeeees eessesse seeseovesesesel v 
Samuel H. French & Co., Philadeiphia.......1¥ 
Rebert Colgate & Co., New York.............. v 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Soule paetesrs h Co., Soeten eabecancoseede -xi | 
J. We TAPNOE, CRIGRGS, Tho ce. scccccccccccscces i 

Pipe-CovERINa. 

The Chalmers-Spence Co., New York........ vi 


Pumps (STEAM). 
Geo. X. F. Blake Bu f'g Co, Boston and New 
OPM. wcccccsccesscesscessessseceess+seeeses 
H. BR. Worthington, New York acd Boston J 
RapiaTor (STEAM). 
Detroit Steam-Radiator Co., Detroit, Mich....vi 
REFLECTORS. 


LP. Seis. BF Dic cvcccswsccctntessee xvii | 


REGISTER: 
ee & "Bailey Man'f'g Co., New vot and, 
ea i 








Roorine Mate 
Eureka Slate oe Poultney Vt. 
Granite Roofing Co., Phila 
Merchant &Co., Phila... 
¥. E. Felt Roofing Co. nee 
H. F. Watson, Erie, Pa 
Roorers. 
John Farquhar’ 's Sons..... 
Knisely & Miller, Chicago, Il. 
Russer Goons. 
N. Y¥. Dolting & ben y hay te a hadvane coos 
Ruos. H. A. Hartley & Co., Boston............ vi 
SANITARY SUPPLIES 
Myers Sanitary Depot. New York....... . xx 


| S8asH-CHAINS. 
| Thomas Morton, New York..............0000. vt 
Smith & Egge M’?’ zCo., Bridgeport, Conn.. 
SCENERY (THEATRICAL). 

Lafaye tte W. Seavey, New York............ xx 
| SCH OOLS (ARCHITECTURAL). 
| Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥............ xiii 

Institute of Technology, Boston........... xiii 
Sc REENS. 

American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass....... ix 
Sewer-Gas Trap. 

B. P. Bower & Co.. Cleveland.............. xvil 
SEWER Pipe. 

Akron Sewer Pipe Co. Akron, O........... Xviii 
SHINGLE STAINS. 

8. Cabot, Jr., Boston........ Sindtseveuseecouss se v 
SHUTTERS. 

Clark, Bunnett & Co..NewYork.. ..........xx 

SHUTTER-WORKER. 

Cc. 8. ——\—y SN Gtcaitcssnencaudcting ix 
SKYLIGHTS, EF 

Bickelhou ft ieee. ed viti 

G. Hayes, New York........... ‘ 

AS. J. Pardessus, New York. 
“John Seton, Brooklyn...... 
G. L. Swett & Co., Boston. 
E. Van Noorden, Boston 








SLATE. 
T. F.&J. A. Hayden, St. Louis, Mo..... xviii 
Story & Wilbur, Boston 
SOApPsTONE Frnise. 
American Soapstone Finish Co., Provi- 





ils Me Mncoscscccocvesscesecécccoseescee 
| SraBLe Fitrixes. 
| Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York......... xiil 
| STATUARY (BRONZE). 
| _ National Fine Art Foundry, New York..... xvi 
| Stong ( BuILDINe). 
| Hallowell Granite Co., ~ “Senet Ind.......xviii 
M. H. St. John, New York............ 
| 


Malone & Co., C rot hohe 0. 






heaweck in -XViii 
Ohio Building Stone Co., Cleveland.......... i 
G. P. Sherwood, New York...... -xviii 
Thomlinsen & Reed, Chicago......... eves XVGii 

Stop-Cock. 
Thos. — * Bros., Chicago, Ill.......... xvii 
TeRRa-CoTt 
Baltimore Terra-Cotta esas Baltimore, Md...x.x 
| Boston Terra-Cotta Co.............6. ccsesee xix 
T. Chur, New York ivenekeseius xix 


Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy -+xix 
Stbectern Terra-Cotta W ks., C — xix 
Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Co., Ind’ polis.....xix 
Bi Eis BA a recs sigenccaccccucs cece xix 


cane 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., New York.. 
ork 





| ry & Watts. Philadelph 





Alfred Boote, New York .............0.00 sees. ii 
Caryl Coleman, New York................... ii! 
Henry Dibblee, . | RS A fii 
International Tile Co., New York........... fii 
J.G. & J. F. Low, Chelsea, Mass.............. iii 
Miller & Coates, New York..... aa 


Fernando Miranda, New York 


U. §. Encaustic Tile Co., indianapolis..." 
TRANSOM LirTrr. 


F. A. Reiher & Co., Chicago........ ......... ix 
} mA F. Wollensak, Chicago Pinehieeneheadas ooens ‘x 
1} 
ton. ‘Barrett. i dvdsccdie wammdukieid xvii 
| VALVES AND PACKING. 
Jenkins Brothers, New York.. ee 
Washburn & Moore, Yonkers, N. ¥... ..... xvi 
VAULT LIGHTs. 
Dauchy & Co., Chitago..... ...sccccccccccsces xi 
VENTILATION 
Globe Ventilator Ce., Treg, Be Was... .ceccad vin 


| WaLL PAPER 





Cc. a. George, New York. 


| WaTEeR-CLOSETS. 


J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York.......... xvil 
WATER COLors. 

J. Mareching & Co., New York........... .....¥ 
WaArTER-PROOFING. 


ore Hunt, St. Louis, Mo........ ......xix 
Wire LATHING, ETC. 
Clinton Wire Cloth So Gaetee, Mass. .,....¥ 
Wire anv Iron Wo 
National Wire & thon ¢ Co. * Detreit, Mich.. 
Were TURNING. 
WN. Y. Wood Turning Co., New York oe 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


P.O. BOX 35, 


PROVIDENCE, R. |}. 








EUREKA SLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


THE ONLY PURE 


UNFADING GREEN 





ROOFING SLATE. 


PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 


Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 
Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
Outer Temple Building, 
Strand, London, England. 


Send for Price List. 








footing Materials. 





H. F. WATSON, 


Manufacturer of 


BUILDING PAPERS, 


ROOFING MATERIALS, ETC. 
Deafening Felt, Water-Proof Sheathing, Packing Pa- 
per, etc. Mills at Erie & Fairview, Pa. 

Price List and Sample book furnished upon application. Low- 
est rates of freight to all points. 





T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CINCINNATI 


CORRUGATING 


CINCINNATI, 


COMPANY, 


OHIO. 


Superior Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Arches. Most Economical, Durable and Effective. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 





Guaranteed Roofing Plates. 


GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD. 


We guarantee Gilbertson’s Old Method to be an extra coated 
plate, and to contain 36 Ubs. of metal to a box of IC 20 x 28 and 78 lbs. 


to IC 14 x 20. 


To be a heavier coated plate than M. F., or Old Style, and if not found 


so, all boxes to be held subject to our order. 


That the quality of material is equal to any plate ever made. 


That our prices are lower than the fancy prices heretofore demanded 


for extra coated plates. 


CAMARET ROOFING. 


Guaranteed to stand any test in bending. 


and flat again without breaking. 


Can be hammered down 


Every sheet in a box to be well coated, well selected, and great atten- 


tion given to squaring sheets. 


To be coated with Palm Oil that will keep it from rusting longer, if not 


painted, than ordinary plates. 


Our prices are very low for this splendid plate, so any one desiring can 
use a first class plate at a moderate price. 


Write for Prices. 


Order a Sample Box. 


MERCHANT & CO.. 


525 Arch St. PHILADELPHIA. 


90 Beekman St. NEW YORK. 








STORY & WILBUR, 


Fo merly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1891. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


RODENG SLAIES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi- 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 








KNISELY& MILLER 


129 and 131 South Clinton St., Chicago, 


(Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) 


Slate, Tin & Iron Roofers. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


pO bed oY 
(c—alf} GALVANIZED IRON 
wih CORNICES. 


THE HAYES AITTT Rs 
PATENT t/ / II LIN 

SKYLIGHTS. <a 7 

S CORRUGATED IRON 

* | FOR ROOFING, &c. 

Austin’s Corrugated 

Expanding Conductor Pive. 



















(PATENTED.) 

For steep or flat roofs, Felt and Burlap combined 
and granitized ; a tinished roofing, easy to lay ; Strong, 
elastic, durable and cheap. Best roof for Iron-works. 
Acids and sulphur have no effect on it. Send for circu 
lar and sample. 


THE GRANITE ROOFING CO., 


15th and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW ENGLAND 
: Felt Roofing Cs. 


¥ 1852, 22 Milk St., Boston. 


Jncorporated Originators of Felt Rectias 
os in New England. 
(aputal. — $60,000. 

= Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWitLoUTT. Pret. turers of the Celebrated 


Viki Reger Trees. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 











TWO MONTHS FREE. 


New Subscribers who pay their Subscription ($6.00) 
for 1885, in full, before December 25, 1884, will re 
ceive, gratis, the nine issues for Nov. and Dec. 1884. 
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FJron-iWork. 








14i CENTERS ST 


wT UT VORK. 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Wreught-Iron Bridges, Iron Stairs. 


Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


All kinds of 





THE SNEAD & CO. 


IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Structural and Ornamental Iron Work. 


Iron Buildings, Store Fronts, 


Iron Roofs, Riveted Girders, 

Jail-Work, Bank-Vaults, 
Columns, Stairways, 
Railings, Gates, 
Verandas, Crestings, 
Skylights, Sash-weights, 

Air-Grates, Bolts, 

Sidewalk-lights, Blacksmithing. 





Contracts taken in any part of the country. 


UNION FOUNDRY, 


AND PULLMAN CAR-WHEEL WORKS. 
Architectural fron-Work a Specialty, 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes 
both Iron and Steel. Correspondence solicited and 
prices given on all classes of Iron- Work. 
Established 1852. Office, 164 Dearborn St., 
N. 8S. BOUTON, Pres'’t., CHICAGO, 








Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees rat 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 


Vases, Stairs, Crestings, ‘Stable Fixtures, Lamp- -Posts, 
Railings 


NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Will not stain or —_= 4 as plaster, or warp and 


wood. 
NORTHROP’S PAT. “CAP_SEAM IRON ROOFING. 
Over 3,500,000 square feet used in the past ten 
years, Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Is never out of repair. Address, 
A. Norrurop & Co., 97 Ist AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








J. 8. THORN, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
and ORNAMENTAL CAST-ZINC WORKS. 


Hayes Patent Ventilating Skylights (under license 
Floor Lights, Vault L ights, Building Specialties and 
Builders’ L ight Iron-Work of every description. 


Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





“> SL LOUS 
& ES TIMATES, St LUIS. 








URNISHED 6 > APPLICATION 








) Union Spring Hinges 
| [SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


C3 They work either way, right of 
u) 6 left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 

Por Wire Screens or Light Doors, 

: they have no equal. 

; Send for Price List. 

I M. W. ROBINSON. Sole Agent, 
79 Chambers St.. New York 


DAVID PETTIT & CO., 


1130 and 1132 Ridge Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Manufacturers of 


—PATENT— 


Iron 

For Public and Private 
Buildings and Cemetery 
Lots. Also Galvanized 
Tubing, Gates, Ornaments, 
Settees, Chairs, Vases, etc. 
for cemetery lot enclos- 
ures. 


Old stand of 











ROBERT WOOD & CO. 





J. G. & T. DIMOND, — 
Architectural [ron - Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 & 211 West 33d St., New York. 


TRON 


BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, FRONTS, 
BEAMS, GIRDERS, 
STATRS, COLUMNS, 
RAILINGS, etc., ete. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iren 
of all sizes. 











Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PH@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural tron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. } OFFICE : $ 201 BROADWAY, 

C. HEWLETT. § sls New York. 
Works: Greenport, L. L. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 

Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 











ScueS B20 ISTE olews Ge 230 Sau, io 20 seet 


Ornamental iren ‘Works. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 

; ELM aVENUE AND 424 8TS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 






4 —_>— 
Brioce Raines 
Jai AND Bank WoRK 
GriLts, ANDIRONS 
: SxHuTTers, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 
Special facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
and PLANED Wrought [ron Work for Interior Deco- 
rations. Send for Catalogue. 
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NJSTEEL&IRON CO. McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
TRENTON,N.J. pind Manufacture those celebrated 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS, Space 













BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarme,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c., &c. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 








TEE gig erent as 


: Address VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
pass es H. McoSHANE and CO., 
CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. SEE catince | Ma. 





He ened Racca GEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NATIONAL Makers of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


ARTISTIC BRONZE DECORATION 





For Public and Private Buildings 
and Manufacturing Establishments. 


oot 


enfen og! 





tal for Buildings, Monuments, and Altars. For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 

ae Architects’ Designs executed, and de- . : r a ‘ 

a signs furnished for special subjects. 44 Washington Street, 95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
ye BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Artistic Monuments in Granite and 
Bronze. 


op SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., , lt ae 

: THOMASTON, CONN., Dimension Shingles of Cypress. 
a by 20 MURRAY S8T., NEW YORK. Enquiries from Architects and Builders 

a solicited 


q TOWER CLOCKS. LUMBER ™ 4 1. stars wuuser co, 























: i hi SEND FOR CATALOGUE. BOSTON, MASS. 
. THE BE, HOWARD 





i” WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY. 


: CLOCKS WOOD WORKING 


7. OF ALL KINDS. A Y 
© TOWER CLOCKS A SPEOIALTY. ' 


114 Tremont St., Boston. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 








FOR 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 


CAR BUILDERS, 

PLANING MILLS, 

RAILROAD SHOPS, 

CABINET,CARRIAGE, 

= = SASH, DOOR, AND 
=* BLIND MAKERS. 






SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
sakes 


re most complete ine of aatinery or ot ant | GOODELL & WATERS, 31st and Chestnut Sts. 





Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 
Estimates furnished. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











Sanitary Supplies. 


GARDNER’S SS 


Home. Architecture Series. 1H, MOORE'S PATENT BATH TUB VALVE and BATH TUB 
A group of three pevetiont little books, pleasantly ) ) . 
written, and copiously illustrated, and indicating sim- 
ple and sensible methods for beautifying and enrich- 
ing the home. It is John Ruskin and William Morris 
translated into the vernacular of New England, and 


epee the gospel of domestic sweetness and house- 
old beauty in the valley of the Connecticut. 





Homes, and How » Make Them; 


or, Hints on Location and Bui!ding a House, In let- 
ters between an Architect and a Family Man seek- 
inga Home, 30 Illustrations. 1 vol. Square 12mo.- 
$1.50. 





Home Interiors. 


Illustrated with 62 Plates designed by the Author. 
lvol. Square i2mo. $1.50. 


> — 

















} deena 


“LI With the use of this Bath Valve the objectionable overflow pipe is not required, and the extreme end of 
Lllustrated 7omes. the ee ye with the solid = — C, thereby shutting — Sewer Gas to a certainty, and pre 
er a 51 P venting the trap from becoming empty by syphonage or evaporation ; and if water accumulates in the bath 
4 ween my eng lates designed by the Author. tub above the dotted lines shown, the float B lifts the valve C automatically, forming a channel for the sur- 
% “There is hardly a matter connected with the work plus water to escape under the valve to the waste-pipe, which is much the safest plan as an overflow pipe either 
‘ie of building a ‘home’ which is not treated of wisely | ‘2 ® basin or bath tub is liable to become clogged, while the rest of the waste-pipe is free. The bath tub it will 
ms and well, from the choice of a site, or the adaptation be observed, bas the discharge outlet at the end instead of the bottom, which makes it bandsomer in appear 
Te: of a building to a site, through ail the stages from | #2¢e than the old style, and decidedly more comfortable for uee, and renders it convenient to place the waste 
; the drains and foundation-walls to the modest com- | Pipe @nd trap connecting thereto above instead of beneath the floor and lead safe, which is now the universal 
pleted building, —strong, but beautiful; tasteful, but | C&stom. It will also be noticed the bath tub has an inclination from every part toward the valve C, so that 
not merely ornamental; a little earthly paradise, but | °Ve'Y particle of water drains from it when the valve C is up and suspended by the pull that projects through 
yet not too grand for every-day enjovment or use,” — the wood capping. 


Christian Intelligencer. Fig. 2 shows the end of the bath tub and position of the strainer. 
PUBLISHED BY Manufactured by the WASHBURN & MOORE M’F’G. CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CoO., N. B. — We furnish the tubs, if desired, fitted up complete with combination cock fed through the ordi 


at nary nozzle near the top of the tub or through a shield secured on the top of the end strainer. We also make 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | pasin Valve and Water Closet on the same principle as the Bath Valve. . 
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Aanitarp Supplies. 





DEMAREST’S PATENT. 
Side-outlet, Flushing-rim, Cistern Water-Closet, 


HE “‘HYCEIA.” 


A 





ested in sanitary matters to the “Hygeia.” 


made in the way of a water-closet. 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of all inter- 


cleanliness and simplicity of construction we invite compari- 
son with any cistern closet ever made, either of home or 
foreign manufacture. In short, we think as do those who 
have used this closet in all their fine work during the past 


two years, that it is par excellence, ahead of anything yet 
the very best kind, nothing being spared to make it a strictly 
first-class article in every respect, which, taken in connection 


with the very moderate price at which we sell it, cannot fail 


to place it ahead of all others in the market. 


Complete Illustrated Circulars sent on application. 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted up with 


water attached, and may be seen 


at our show-rooms. 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, 


For perfect 


The workmanship is of 





The above sec don shows the Closet cut chcous rh tla 


centre, All the iron-work above the trap (the tra; 
we enamel to order) is enamelled, the Plunger and 
cover for Plunger section, also the Bridge and lever 
being galvanized and put together with brass bolts 


HE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


NEW YORK. 





Barrett's Latest Improved Traps & Fittings. 





Brass Trap, for Iron Trap, 
Sink-Bowls, ete. For Sanitary and Back-water purposes 


The Superiority of Barrett’s ee ed Sanitary 
Traps over others now in use is; 1. Simplicity of con- 
struc tion. 2. It does not fill aohed remain a filth cess 


pool. 3, It has adouble seal. 4. Siphonage or evapora 
tion has no effect on them. <" It can be easily exam- 
ined by removing trap screw. 6. All the working parts 


and screws are of brass. 7. "There i is nothing about 
them to get out of order. &. It is the best constructed 
trap of the day. 9. It has a perfect seal without de- 
pending on water. 10. It is a sure preventive against 
ig r-gas and back-water. 11. It never fails to work. 
12. It has all the improvements called for by the ordi- 
nances lately adopted by the various cities. 13, It is 
guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it. 


\883. 


eS PATENTED = 


L& | 


—. 











Iron Ciean-out, 


Brass Urinal 
For Soil and Drain Pipe Fitting. 


Manufactured by 


JAMES BARRETT, 


207 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENCIES: Stambach & I ove, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Henry MeShane & Co., Isbrovklyn, N. Y.: Henry Me 
Shane, Baltimore, Md. ; Henry McShane, Ww ashington, 
D. C.,; Bailey, Farrell "&C a. & ittsburgh, Pa. 
Also for sale by William McShane, New York City. 
ta Send for Circular and Price List. 49 





THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 


waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
*“ ket. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates init the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
Lt CLEVELAND, 0. 















The Kelly Stop & Waste Cock 


to prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing, and con- 
trol the water-supply 
from any point in a 
building, or as a Self- 
wm closing Hopper Cock, 
or Sel acting Flushing 
Apparatus for Water- 
Ciosets or Urinals. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THOS. KELLY & BROS, Plumbers, 


75 Jackson St., Chicago, I. 
N. Y. Depot: RENTON BROS,, 105 East Ninth St. 








Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
varties advertising in these columns. 


when 





WEAVER'S 
Rs PERFECTION 






— 





BASIN-WASTES 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


in the following points: ‘They leave the bow] free 
and clear.” “'They eut off all impurities of the vent- 
pipe.” ‘ They prevent clogging of strainers.” 


SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 


They are exclusively used in the White House, at 
Washington, and the V illard Residence, N. Y. City. 


Send for full de scriptive circular to the manufacturer, 


H. M. WEAVER - Mansfield, Ohio. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., N. ¥. City, Gen’) Eastern Agts. 














Tho Great LIGHT 
Church : 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, the Softeat, 


Cheapest and_the Beat Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 











. Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
\. ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and 
meegantdesigns. Send size of room. 







to churches and th 
ep PINK. ost Pearl 8/NIY. 
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@asong’ Supplies. 








AKRON SEWER PIPE CO., AARON, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD 
Akron Salt-Clazed 


SEWER PIPE 


The superior age of the pipe 
manufactured by this Company 
have given national reputation to 
Akron Sewer 43 which has been 
acquired solely by this Company's 
efforte to make the best article 
offered to the public. Be sure to 
order the Standard to secure the 
pipe which has made the reputation 





Agencies for the sale of our Akron 
Pipe in all the Principal Cities 
of the United States. 








New England i FISKE 4 “COLEMAN, 62 a. Street, — Mass. 





a “ The Best is the Cheapest " 
For quality we refer by 


‘| permission to the following 
eminent Civil Engineers 
Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 

City Engineer 


’ 0, 


_. J. W. ADAMS. 
anitary Eng’r, Brooklyn, N.F 


a J. HERBERT SEED, 


Late Chief Bng’r Providence 


Coi. GEO. E. WARENG, JR. 
Newport, F 
Mr. W. H. BRADLEY, 
Sup’t Sewers, Boston, Mass 
Mess.W.8.& ALF’D EGERTON, 
ges ae Parks, 


am. ¥, 
Mr ¥. Ww. WiLA0E, 
Chie/ sneer intendent 
"¢ onikere Water Works, 
onkers, N.Y. 











For further information address F. W. ROCKWELL, Secretary, Akron, Ohio 


Builting Stones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Brauch Office: 
Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCK STONE. 
Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





a specialty. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P. O. Address - - - Bedford Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


RICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick. 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Coior, are unsurp if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 


































ee * be 1¢ AGO ¢ / 
ANDERSON ES 
uf PRESSED BRICK CO. & 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 













Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French, 
Burham English, Lime of Teil, 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Con e. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 en ST., 
NEW YOR 


GABRIEL & SCHALL. 
205 Pearl Street, New York, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF 
VORWOHLER ASPHALT MASTIC 

OF BRUNSWICK (GERMANY). 
VORWOHLER PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, OF HOLZMINDEN (GERMANY). 


IMPERIAL MORTAR AND CE- 
MENT RBRLACK. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 


Send for Practical Treatise on Cement. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hydraulic Cement 
And Hydraulic Lime. 


E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 
Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 
Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Seotch.) Red. 
FREESTONE. 
Gc. P. SHERWOOD, 














24 Pine St., New York. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, anu 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK GOMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAC URES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 
BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
One of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone, 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Veivety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine bui Iding, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
OFFICE : 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free or 
application. 

WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 

THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitation: 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agen':. 
NEW VORK. Candie & Smith. foot F. 26th St. Ag’ 


MEXICAN ONYX. 
C. CARRANZA & C0,, 


60 WALL ST... NEW WORK. 








Sole Agents for the Quarrying Co., 
“LA SORPRESA,” of Tehuacan. 


Winckelmarin’s History of Ar 
ctent Art. 


Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. LopGE 
Two volumes, &vo, $9.00, 





A new and cheaper edition of this unique classi¢ 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelman? 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient wsthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. Tbé 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are des ribed 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient ¥ rkof 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in sl is 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, e0™! lete: 
iT 18.” —Herder. 

J. KR. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Bor'e n 
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- THE WIGHT FIRE- PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 60 William St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles, 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-P ROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


- Fire-proof Building. | 





up in Chicago, Milwaukee and ¢ ‘leveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 


1883. 





Patented April 16, 18 
and March 6, 


Zi 784v#7 Yj a Z BDollom of beiking) ive 
All forms of eoustrustive wen Avert, such as , COL UMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 

Partitions, Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 





FIRE-PROOF marmrracs. 


Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 





Office: 115 BROADWAY, New York. Factory, Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, N. J. 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Rossi, Sup't. H. M. KEASBEY. Sec. and Treas. 
Boston Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Strect. 
ee Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 47 
Gro, M. MOULTON, Pres't. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres't. FE, V. -Tornysow, See’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 





FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
tion for Iron and CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 


Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLow, SoLip 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTKECTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, OrGASe. 
Formerly THE Orrawa Tit “ 
MANUFACTURERS AND. CONTRACTORS 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, ete. 













LEONARD F. BECKWITH, Pres’t. & Treas. ARTHUR BECKWITH, Sup’t. 
Established 1873. 


THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, ete 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, ‘Rooms 12, 13 and 14, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES E. STREAT, Sec’y. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


Fire- Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of C lay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, ete. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, ete., ete. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 22d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDING MATERIAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
Office Room 60, Drexel Buil ding, Cor, Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos, 57 to 65 (1) 
New York Telephone, New 387. Broo klyn Telephone, Willi :msburg, 341. Mechani: 
Wo. 14 Vesey Rt. liox s 


FIRE-PROOF-. 


MAGNESO CALCITE FIRE-PROOF C°., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manvofecturers of Fire-Proot Material for the 





ASOT Brooklyn. 
wi Tr ae Exchange, 








protection of buildings. lndorsed by 





the leading Architects of Boston. 


, The above cut shows the method of apply- Send for testimonials of actual fire tests 
mg the sheets of fire-proof material to floor Every information given by application to 
timbers, furrings, ete. the principal office 


72 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS 


Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring Also 
sTiles for Protecting Wooden. Floor Beams« again-t Fire. 
Artificial Stene and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, KEW YORK, 











Cerra-Cotta. 


Boston ‘TERRA orra Go. 





Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


+ Send for estimates. 


BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 











364-590 FIRST ST-SO‘BOSTON 


Ca Md Fi AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos, 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 











A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 


Works: ; City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & = Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCorm ck Block 


Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on appl tion Send for latest 
atalogue, Price ‘L ist and Samples 


AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York. 
Importer of 


“WILGOGK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, an 








may be used with perfect safety i: the 
face of moisture and frost. 


YOUNG O. WILSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


Best Quality of Plain and Moulded 





Pressed Brick 
Office, 1 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WATER-PROOFINC 


FOR WALLS 
Renders brickwork permanently non-absorbent, pre 
vents weather stains and crumbling mortar-joints ; 
also prevents disintegration of stone without altering 
the appearance. Can be proved reliable. State-rights 
for sale under the patent. For ful particulars apply to 


THEODORE HUNT, 413 North 12th Si., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WM. H. JACKSON & CO. 


(wo CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT). 
Union Sq., 2d Door from Broadway, (17th St. side) 
NEW YORK. 
© = 























PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDa,; 
NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; Paris, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


= CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limiws) 


Late CLARK & CONiPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SULE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


yn \ smaay SI BEL SHUTTERS *.:.. 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Puaten; 
Metatlic Venetian Blinds. 


The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, ete., to 


i62 and 164 West 27th St. - = New York. 
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7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 


| 997 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


Solid and Substantial. Also 5-16 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


Formerly 31 East 17th Street, 








_ — —— 








PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 
16 East 18th St., New York City. 


Manufacturers of 


The YALE & TOWNE 

















Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 


Manufacturers of Artistic Grates and Fenders in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel and Tile b 4 A 
HAVE NO OTHER WS RFRA TS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


, - ‘ St., N ; 5 N. Sis 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick.) | So."eece.5t; Se"skoe | Ba Lae SR Sy Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN, 


Chicago. 











rHos. H. WILLIAMs, Pres. A. Grirri, Vice-Pres. 8. D. TOMPKINS, Tr. J. L. OGDEN, JR 


A. A. GRIFFING IRON COMPANY, 
Steam Heating Apparatus. | 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Bundy Patent Direct & Indirect Radiators, 


Office : 448 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Funny, aint it ? 
Why there are more Bundy Radiators in use than any other ? 
Why is it ? 
First. Because it is the easiest repaired. 
Second. Don’t collect dust. 
Third. Occupies less room and can be made to fit any space. 
Fourth. It will circulate with feed and return on one end. 
Fifth. It is adapted to high or low pressure, and is the only 
Radiator for the one pipe system. 


Sixth. It is the handsomest and cheapest, and can be shipped 
knocked down. 


Manufactured by the A. A. CRIFFINC IRON CO., 


594 Commnigew Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


‘Giant Met Metal Sash Chain’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliabie and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure t the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simp “le and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
in State House, Hartford ; Providence City Ball; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flomi's, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boree! Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, I). C.; Heraid Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings ir 


all parte of the United States 


OAYLORS cement. 


seme | Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
S" —* JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty Street, New York. 
Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel » for the United States and Canada. 
Send fos New Descriptive Pamphiet 
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Moule’s Earth-Closet =| 


DECECO 


Siphon 
Water: 
Closet 








and large 





‘| combined. _ SUPPLIES. 






of every description and make, including ' 


Stock 


PLUMBERS 











MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 


[ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place. N. ) 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, - - New York. 
EXCELSIOR TAPES 











The best tapes ever offered in this market. Correct 
Distinet, Beautifully Marked and Numbered 
Metallic, All-Linen, Steel, &c., & 

Special Patterns for Special Purposes  (uality 


Warranted. Write for Circular. 





AMERICAN AND GE™ 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
in Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


T. WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


Attention given to any engineering or surveying wor 
Special Attention given to any work requ 
Architects, such as st eking out lots, sé 
batters for buildings. giving lines a 

ot ved for buildings, streets 
drives, and drains, Fxeavation and filling n 
No. 63 Court Street, Room A 
Cor. Cornhill & Court Sts. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Hireect Importers and [Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Til 











original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques. 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show "o™ 
in America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 
30 West 23d Street, - New Yor 





